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L.L.O. Notes 


The Twentieth Session of the International Labour Conference 
opened at Geneva on 4 June. Once again the Conference has an 
extremely heavy programme before it, there being eight questions 
on the official agenda. 

The problem of the safety of workers in the building industry 
comes before the Conference this year for the first time, and the 
discussion on this question, according to the usual procedure, will 
lead to the preparation of a consultation of the Governments with a 
view to a final decision in 1937. The question of the regulation of 
certain special systems of recruiting workers, which affects partic- 
ularly the colonial countries, and the question of holidays with pay 
for workers passed the first-discussion stage in 1935 ; they will be the 
subject of final decisions at the present Session of the Conference. 

The remaining five questions on the agenda deal with the 40-hour 
week. The basis of the work of the Conference on this question is the 
general Convention adopted in 1935, by which the States which ratify 
declare themselves to be in favour of the principle of the 40-hour 
week, without a decrease in the workers’ standard of living, and 
agree to apply this principle to different categories of employment 
by separate Conventions laying down detailed provisions. In 1935 
one of these latter Conventions was adopted for the glass-bottle 
industry. At the present Session the Conference will deal with the 
application of the 40-hour week, by Conventions of the same type, 
respectively to public works, building and civil engineering, the iron 
and steel industry, coal mines, and the textile industry. With regard 
to the first four of these industries, as a first discussion took place 
last year, this year’s Conference will hold a second discussion with a 
view to taking final decisions. As to the reduction of hours of work 
in the textile industry, this question has been so placed on the agenda 
that the Conference may either confine itself to a first discussion, or 
adopt a Draft Convention this year. 


* 
* * 


The list of questions on the official agenda is, however, far from 
giving a complete idea of the ground to be covered by the discussions 
of the Conference. 
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As in previous years, there will be a detailed study of the progress 
made in the application of Conventions. For this purpose the Confer- 
ence has before it the annual reports furnished by the Governments 
as to the measures taken by them to give effect to the Conventions 
to which they are parties, together with the observations made by 
the Committee of Experts appointed to make a preliminary examin- 
ation of these reports. 

In addition, four reports have been prepared by the International 
Labour Office in pursuance of previous resolutions of the Conference, 
and are submitted to the present Session. These reports deal with 
collective agreements, opium and labour, the recruiting and placing 
of migrant workers, and workers’ nutrition. 

Lastly, the Conference will no doubt devote several sittings to a 
general discussion of the Report of the Director, which this year lays 
special emphasis on the necessity of consolidating the peace of the 
world by a more equitable organisation of international economic 
relations, the alternative being the annihilation of all the progress 
made since the war in the direction of social justice. 

The study of these reports will no doubt suggest various proposals 
to the delegates which the Conference may use to direct the future 
activities of the Organisation. Seventeen draft resolutions had already 
been submitted before the opening of the Session. 


* 
* * 


Fifty out of the sixty-one States Members of the Organisation 
have appointed delegations to represent them at the Twentieth 
Session. There are in all 159 delegates and 249 advisers, making a 
total of 408 persons accredited to the Conference, which is one of the 
largest in the history of the Organisation. Egypt, as in previous years, 
has sent an observer, thus continuing its close collaboration with the 
Organisation. The Conference has however learnt with regret, from 
a telegram received on 3 June from the Italian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, that the Italian delegation appointed for the present Session 
is unable to attend the Conference. 


* * « 

The Conference unanimously elected Dr. C. V. Bramsnaes, first 
Government Delegate of Denmark, as its President. Dr. Bramsnaes, 
as was emphasised by all the speakers who supported the proposal 
for his election, has been associated with the work of the Organisation 
since the earliest days of its existence, and his expert knowledge and 
authority have been constantly at its disposal. He was originally a 
worker in the printing trade, and while working at his trade continued 
his studies and entered the university. After a brilliant university 
career, he lectured on social policy in the University of Copenhagen 
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for several years. Since 1924 he has been President of the Danish 
Association for Workers’ Education. Combining politics with science, 
he was elected a member of the Senate, and was Minister of Finance 
from 1924 to 1926, and again from 1929 to 1933, when he was appointed 
Governor of the National Bank of Denmark. His collaboration with 
the International Labour Organisation dates back to the Washington 
Conference. Since 1922 he has attended the Conference as Govern- 
ment delegate. In 1933-1934 he was Chairman of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office. The qualities he displayed 
in this capacity, and his long experience of the machinery and procedure 
of the International Labour Organisation, are sufficient assurance 
of the authority with which he will preside over the present Session. 


* 
* * 


Each year the Conference offers the opportunity of looking back- 
wards and assessing the progress made since the preceding Session. 
In this order of ideas, the Director points out in his Report that the 
number of ratifications continues to be satisfactory. It is true that 
the number registered (50) is lower than in either of the two previous 
years ; but while the high figures of 1934 and 1935 were largely due 
to a considerable number of ratifications accruing in one or two 
States, the ratifications in the past year have been more widely 
distributed, having come from eighteen different States. Of the 50 
ratifications registered during the year, 23 came from the American 
continent, 19 from Europe, 5 from Australia, 2 from Asia, and 1 from 
the Union of South Africa. 

Satisfactory as these figures are, the President rightly insisted, 
in his opening address, that they do not by any means represent the 
whole of the achievement of the Organisation. “ I am of the opinion ”, 
he said, “ that beyond what has been achieved through ratifications 
of Conventions a general growth of social interest has taken place 
all over the world, and to this development I attach far-reaching 
importance. At the establishment of our Organisation, social policy 
was practically limited to not too great a number of countries. But 
since then social problems have come into the foreground in almost 
every country all the world over.... There is no doubt that this 
can first and foremost be attributed to the encouragement and guid- 
ance given by the International Labour Organisation.” 

















The New Economic Policy in Belgium 
by 


Alfred BRAUNTHAL 


During the period of world economic depression which began 
in 1929, the economic development of Belgium followed much the 
same course as that of other countries of similar economic structure. 
With a view to promoting national economic recovery, the Govern- 
ment, in March 1935, drew wp a geyeral programme as the prelude 
to a complete reorientation of the economic policy of the country. 
It is true that this programme, which is largely inspired by certain 
previous experiments, cannot rival, say, the New Deal of the 
United States in boldness and originality of design. In view, 
however, of the very special nature of the economic structure of 
Belgium, the intrinsic interest of the change in its economic 
policy since 1935, and the magnitude of the effort involved by the 
Government's plan, it seems useful to publish the following 
article, in which the author explains the causes, methods, and 
effects of the new policy. 


THE SITUATION BEFORE THE CHANGE 


T THE beginning of the period of “ high industrialism ” 
Belgium had a great advantage over its continental neigh- 
bours, thanks to its flourishing textile industry and the favour- 
able geological conditions for the development of the heavy 
industries. It was thus that Belgium joined England as one of 
the classical examples of an industrial exporting country ; 
it also became the country with the densest population in the 
world, with an agricultural basis that has become far too 
small to support its population. About four-fifths of the grain 
requirements of the country are normally met by imports. 
Belgian industries, too, are typically export industries ; there 
are very few branches in which less than a third of the total 
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production is exported, and in nearly half the industries of the 
country the proportion is over 50 per cent. The importance 
of foreign trade for the Belgian economic system can be realised 
when it is remembered that this small country comes immedi- 
ately behind Great Britain, Germany, and France in the list 
of European exporting countries. The exports of Belgium per 
head of the population are far ahead of those of any other 
industrial country ; in 1934, according to the Statistical Year- 
Book of the League of Nations, they amounted to 44 gold 
dollars per head, while in the next country on the list, Switzer- 
land, they were only 38 gold dollars per head. 

Important as exports still are for the Belgian economic 
system, some signs of weakness are however beginning to appear. 
Belgium’s strength lay in the ~ older” industries — that is, 
the heavy industries and the textile industry. Even in these 
fields, however, its economic position in the world has been 
endangered by the industrialisation of younger countries and 
by their competition, from which Belgium is already beginning 
to suffer. The Senate report on the 1936 Budget points out 
how difficult it is for the Belgian heavy industries, which are 
in part overcapitalised and weighed down by mortgages and 
other obligations, to meet this competition. In the develop- 
ment of the “new” industries Belgium has from the outset 
been far behind many countries of more recent industrial 
development. In this sphere it is not only behindhand on the 
world market but is in some cases even an importing country. 

Even the soundest economic policy could not have prevented 
a country with such an economic structure from suffering 
severely under a world economic depression which greatly 
reduced the purchasing power of importing countries for in- 
dustrial goods and at the same time strengthened the movement 
in favour of industrialisation throughout the world. But Bel- 
gium’s position was made still more difficult by the fact that 
the retention of its former gold parity changed its currency 
from an undervalued to an overvalued one if not in relation 





to the other Gold Bloc countries, at any rate to those with 
depreciated currencies, which were much the more important 
group from the point of view of Belgian exports. If the com- 
parative purchasing power of money in Belgium and in Great 
Britain is taken as indicating the overvaluation of the france, 
with its consequent effects for Belgium’s foreign trade, the change 
against Belgium is shown by the price indexes : by March 1935 
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the British (Board of Trade) index of wholesale prices in terms 
of gold had fallen by 49.6 per cent. from the average for 1930, 
and the Belgian index of wholesale prices by 37.7 per cent., 
so that the relative overvaluation of the Belgian frane was 
more than 23 per cent. 

In all the Gold Bloc countries it can be observed that the 
inevitable change in relative purchasing power between these 
countries and those that went off gold made the depression in 
the former more acute just at a time when practically all the 
latter countries were showing the first signs of a recovery, 
about 1933. In this respect the position of Belgium was by 
no means abnormal. This can be shown by a few characteristic 
figures, comparing economic activity in March 1934 and March 


1935 : 


Item March 1934 March 1935 


Value of exports (million francs) 1,335 1,132 
Volume of exports (thousand tons) 1,872 1,506 
Value of imports (million francs) 1,317 1,160 
Volume of imports (thousand tons) 2,855 2,499 
Ton-kilometres transported (millions) 394 363 
Wholly unemployed insured persons (thousands) 183 207 
Working days lost (thousands per week) 1,400 1,628 


But what made Belgium’s situation particularly serious was 
the fact that the intensification of the slump in production 
was accompanied by a rapidly increasing loss of confidence. 
In general this was due to the widespread uncertainty as to 
the fate of the currency, whose precarious situation was public 
knowledge, but the situation was made still worse by the crit- 
ical position into which the banks gradually fell. Public opinion 
was particularly disturbed by the collapse of the Belgian Labour 
Bank and the Banking Department of the Catholic Peasants’ 
Union (Boerenbond), both relatively important credit insti- 
tutions with extensive savings bank departments, and each 
attached to a political party. In both cases the State had to 
come to the rescue. In the case of the Labour Bank it had 
to provide guarantees for the refund of the deposits of the 
consumers’ co-operative societies, and in the case of the Peasants’ 
Union it had to create a Central Office for Small Savings, to 
which a sum of a milliard francs was advanced. In addition, 
the Government undertook in the same year, 1934, a general 
programme of assistance to the banks, transforming their 
frozen credits, amounting to 2 milliard franes, into bonds of 
the Industrial Credit Company (Société de Crédit a I’ Industrie) 
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— a semi-official bank — which in case of need could be realised 
with the Central Bank. 

The loss of confidence first found expression in an adverse 
movement of the balance of payments in spite of a favourable 
balance of trade. In 1934 the balance of trade was practically 
in equilibrium, though at a very much lower level: excess 
imports amounted to barely 300 million franes. In view of the 
structure of the Belgian balance of payments, this position 
of the balance of trade should normally have meant a consid- 
erable surplus on the balance of payments, which would have 
been available for foreign investment or have increased the 
Central Bank’s holdings of gold and foreign exchange. In reality, 
however, the gold reserves of the National Bank fell by almost 
a milliard francs from March 1934 to the end of February 
1935, or even before the situation of the currency became 
really acute, while at the same time the Bank’s holding of 
foreign exchange also declined. This decline occurred in spite 
of the fact that the State had obtained large quantities of 
foreign exchange by borrowing abroad ; its foreign debt increased 
in 1934 by about 1% milliard franes. This meant that milliards 
must either have left the country — not as normal capital 
investments but as capital escaping from the country or as 
capital that had formerly taken refuge in Belgium and was 
again being withdrawn — or must have been hoarded within 
the country in the form of gold or foreign currency. 

In March 1935 the loss of confidence became acute. The 
banks were severely shaken by the withdrawal of deposits 
amounting to several milliard franes, and their solvency was 
maintained only with difficulty by the fact that they were 
able to borrow from the Central Bank on the security of the 
bonds of the Industrial Credit Company; at the same time 
the State placed a further milliard franes at their disposal 
to support them. The seriousness of the currency situation 
was officially admitted by the introduction of restrictions on 
dealings in foreign exchange, whereupon the exchange rate 
of the belga immediately fell to considerably below par. The 
National Bank did not give the usual signs of wishing to defend 
the parity of its currency by raising the discount rate. Thus 
both the technical and the psychological conditions for the 
devaluation of the Belgian france existed, although in all poli- 
tical circles and in all the organs representing public opinion a 
policy of devaluation was still officially rejected. In these 
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circumstances a change of Government was inevitable, and 
a National Government was formed with sufficient authority 
to draw up a comprehensive programme of economic reconstruc- 
tion, including a reasonable scheme of devaluation. Below 
will be found a brief survey of the main items in this programme, 
of the extent to which it has so far been applied, and of its 
consequences up to the present time. 


THE New Economic PROGRAMME 


The economic programme with which the new Government 
came before Parliament on 29 March 1935 accepted the deval- 
uation of the france as an accomplished fact, which only required 
to be legally confirmed and put on a proper basis. In any case 
devaluation was an essential part of the organic structure of 
the Government’s economic programme, the main purpose of 
which was to enable undertakings once again to work at a 
profit. This aim was to be achieved simultaneously from the 
direction of prices and of costs. Prices were to rise and costs 
were to fall, to some extent absolutely and to some extent 
relatively to prices. The raising of prices, however, necessitated 
previous devaluation, which thus became an organic part of 
the economic programme. But at the same time the rise in 
prices was not to be left entirely to the free play of the market, 
but was to be guided into a channel that was in harmony 
with the economic aims of the Government. Thus wholesale 
prices, which may be taken as the prices received by producers, 
were to rise more than retail prices, which may be taken as 
the prices paid by consumers, and all prices were to rise more 
than the cost of living, in which prevailing market conditions 
did not require such an important item as rent to be raised 
at all. 

On the side of costs, it was obvious that of the two most 
important items in costs, raw materials and wages, the former 
could not be reduced to any important extent, and the latter 
could only be reduced relatively to the wholesale prices of the 
goods produced. For it is inevitable — and it was indeed one 
of the aims of the programme — that money wages should 
rise in a period of rising prices and increasing employment. 
But the text of the programme makes it clear that the Govern- 
ment hoped that the rise in wages would lag behind and be 
less than the rise in wholesale prices. The programme states : 
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During the transition period we shall do all that we can to ensure 
such stability of hourly rates of real wages as shall facilitate the devel- 
opment of business. If and in so far as the index of retail prices rises, 
we shall take steps to ensure that the various reductions in wages 
enforced when the price index fell shall be simply cancelled at the 
exact moment when the index again returns to the point at which 
these reductions were made. 


As retail prices generally lag behind the movements of 
wholesale prices, and as the index of retail prices is not published 
until some time later than the changes it records, there is auto- 
matically a time-lag between the increase in wholesale prices 
and the increase in wages. The difference in degree between 
the two follows from the fact that retail prices, in the intention 
of the Government programme, were not to rise as much as 
wholesale prices. 

According to the Government programme, the relative 
fall in wages as an item in the costs of production was to be 
accompanied by an absolute fall in the other items in costs, 
and in particular in taxes and interest. The idea was that 
taxes could be lowered because of the increased yield from 
taxation due to economic recovery and because of the conver- 
sion operation which was already planned by the Government. 
A fall in interest rates was expected as a result of the “ cheap 
money policy ’ which was included in the Government pro- 
gramme. 

In this way industry would be encouraged to extend its 
activities by the restoration or improvement of the margin 
of profit and by the provision of improved credit facilities. 
These indirect incentives were to be supplemented by syste- 
matic State activity in the same direction, in particular by the 
development of public works and a policy of direct encourage- 
ment of industrial development. The development of public 
works was to be carried out on the basis of a comprehensive 
plan financed by part of the Gold Revaluation Fund, which 
will be mentioned later. The central feature of the new policy 
for the promotion of industrial development was to be the effort 
to create new industries or develop existing ones for the pro- 
duction of goods that had hitherto been mostly imported. 

Such are the main features of the Government programme 
of 29 March 1935. Apart from devaluation, which was not 
a novelty for Belgium any more than it is for most other coun- 
tries, the programme was notable for two features that made 
their first appearance in the economic policy of the country. 
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The first and fundamental feature — in contrast to the previous 
policy of occasional State intervention in an economic system 
that was in principle entirely free — was the principle of State 
economic planning for a definite end, to be reached by exerting 
a systematic influence on the producer’s economic incentive 
in such a way as to direct his activities as far as possible into 
the channels desired by the State. 

The second important feature of the programme was that 
it aimed at encouraging internal economic activity as well 
as the export trade. This was not to involve any departure 
from the traditional liberal commercial policy of the country. 
Tariffs were not raised, and no quotas were extended or intro- 
duced ; on the contrary, as will be seen, a number of duties 
or licence fees were reduced and a number of quotas removed. 
The Government merely declared that it hoped for an economic 
recovery not only as a result of increased exports but also as 
a result of systematic encouragement of internal trade. 

Before considering how and to what extent this economic 
programme has so far been put into practice, a brief reference 
must be made to the obstacles and resistances to such a pro- 
gramme inherent in the structure of the country. There are 
first of all the psychological obstacles to any movement in 
the direction of economic planning. The warm reception given 
to the “ Belgian Labour Plan” in circles that were already 
more or less favourable to socialistic ideas must not be allowed 
to obscure the fact that the country was still strongly imbued 
with the spirit of economic liberalism, and that the economic 
outlook of industrialists in general was closer to the individual- 
istic outlook of the classical period of modern economy than 
that of industrialists in most other countries. 

There were also certain difficulties of organisation. In a 
country with the psychological and intellectual tradition and 
structure of Belgium, there exists little of the machinery required 
for applying a State policy of economic planning. Comparatively 
little publicity is given to economic developments ; the balance 
sheets of banks and industrial companies are not particularly 
informative ; there is little or no statistical treatment of impor- 
tant economic phenomena. The civil service has so far had 
comparatively little scope for intervention in matters of eco- 
nomie policy, and on the whole lacks the training that would 
qualify it for economic leadership or control. 

In addition to these obstacles inherent in the nature of 
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the country there were others from without. The reaction of 
neighbouring countries to the improvement in the conditions 
of Belgium’s foreign trade achieved by devaluation was stronger 
than it had generally been in previous cases of a similar kind. 
In some cases, indeed, Belgian exports were threatened with 
special depreciated currency duties. The Belgian Government 
averted this danger; by negotiations with cartels and by 
introducing export licences it was able to arrange for the prices 
of exported goods in terms of foreign currencies to be kept 
at the previous figure. The intention was that exporters should 
use the advantage gained by depreciation not to increase the 
volume of exports but to increase the belga price per unit 
exported. 

All these obstacles and resistances must be borne in mind 
if the application of the programme is to be assessed at its true 
value. 


THE APPLICATION OF THE PROGRAMME 
Devaluation 


In considering how and to what extent this economic pro- 
gramme was applied, the various points may be discussed in 
the order followed above in outlining the main principles. 
Devaluation is therefore the first subject to be considered. 
In this connection the Government had to deal with a number 
of important economic questions. It had to decide the nature 
of the new currency, to fix the percentage of depreciation, 
and to take measures to protect the new currency. 

In the first part of this task the Government’s course was 
more or less prescribed for it by the general feeling of the 
country. Public opinion had to the last strongly resisted devalua- 
tion, and it urged that if this catastrophe, as it considered it, 
had to occur, at least the principle of a gold standard to which 
Belgium had always adhered should be saved from the wreck. 
It might perhaps have been more reasonable to attach the Bel- 
gian currency to sterling.' Belgium was too closely linked 
up with the world economic system as a whole to adopt an 
isolated foreign exchange policy. The fate of the Gold Bloc 
was very uncertain and the United States, in the de jure deval- 
uation of the dollar in January 1934, had left open the possi- 





? This proposal was made by Professor Baupuuin. Cf. La dévaluation du france 
belge. Brussels, 1935. 
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bility of a further depreciation of 15 per cent. on its new value. 
Adherence to the gold standard therefore involved the danger 
that sooner or later Belgium might once again find itself in 
currency difficulties. Linking the france up with the pound 
would, on the other hand, have had the advantage of placing 
Belgian exports on an equal footing as regards currency with 
the most important exporting country in the world, which is 
moreover its immediate neighbour. 

But the feeling of the country would not have agreed to 
such a decision, which it would have regarded as abandoning 
the principle of a gold currency that had hitherto been considered 
sacred. There was, moreover, no immediate economic necessity 
for such a step, because, so long as the other Gold Bloc countries 
remained faithful to the standard, all the leading currencies 
could be counted upon in practice to maintain a relative sta- 
bility. But the Government had to allow itself a certain amount 
of freedom to change the gold parity, and the new Currency 
Act therefore gave the Government power to fix the gold 
parity of the franc anywhere within the range from 70 to 75 
per cent. of the former gold parity. When the Government 
fixed the parity at 72 per cent., it reduced the remaining pos- 
sibility of a further reduction to about 2.8 per cent. ! 

In dealing with its second problem, which was the fixing 
of the new gold parity, the decisive considerations were pro- 
bably the following. The utmost limit reasonably possible 
would have been to restore the former parity with the British 
pound and the dollar, which would have meant depreciating 
the frane by 40 per cent. But Belgium wanted to use devalua- 
tion not as a weapon of commercial warfare but merely to 
counteract the unfavourable conditions imposed on its foreign 
trade by the devaluation of other currencies. All it desired, 
accordingly, was to restore the Belgian france to its former 
purchasing power parity with the depreciated currencies of 
other countries. Taking the overvaluation of the Belgian 
franc since 1930 as 23 per cent., as was calculated above, and 
with a slight addition to allow for the rise in prices after the 
Belgian devaluation, which had also to be discounted in fixing 
the rate of depreciation, the figure actually chosen seems to 
be a fair one. 





1 In March 1936 the gold value of the frane was definitely fixed at 72 per cent. 
of the gold parity. 
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But the necessities of internal trade had also to be considered 
in fixing the new parity. The Government programme aimed 
at raising the price level, but not so much as to produce serious 
social or economic disturbances. Now a depreciation of the 
currency by 28 per cent. would raise the price of imported 
goods — so far as they were not affected by the Belgian 
devaluation, which was hardly to be excepted — by almost 
40 per cent. If the frane had been depreciated by 40 per cent., 
the prices of imported goods would have jumped by 66 per cent. 
—achange that would have involved the risk of serious indus- 
trial and social disturbances in a country in which such a large 
proportion of consumers’ goods and raw materials is imported. 

The third task of the Government, which was to protect 
the new parity, proved to be the easiest. In order to facilitate it, 
the Currency Act provided for an Exchange Equalisation Fund 
of 1,125 million franes, created out of the profits of the revalua- 
tion of the gold reserve, in accordance with American precedent. 
But the Fund was never required to act, because devaluation 
was immediately followed by an influx of gold and foreign 
exchange to the National Bank. From the very outset, there- 
fore, the resources of this Fund were available for other pur- 
poses, and in March 1936 it was abolished. 


Price and Wage Policy 


The first task of the Government in its price policy was one 
which it had only considered incidentally. Belgium entered 
this period of devaluation as a country with experience of 
inflation behind it. It is probably for this reason that the 
reaction of the consumers to this devaluation was so very 
violent. There was a danger that “ panic purchasing ” would 
lead not only to a sudden instead of a gradual rise in prices, 
but even to a higher rise than was intended, with the further 
danger that the relation between the increases in wholesale 
and in retail prices might be quite other than the Government 
wished. The first task of the Government, therefore, was to 
apply the brake to the price movement. 

The Government solved this problem by insisting that all 
existing stocks should be sold at the old prices. These instruc- 
tions were obediently carried out, with the result that panic 
purchasing quickly declined, though without entirely disappear- 
ing until prices were provisionally adjusted to the rise in the 
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prices of imported goods. As a result, the rise in the retail 
price level was spread fairly evenly over the whole period of 
adjustment, which may be taken as lasting until October 1935, 
while the wholesale price level, which is much more affected 
by imported goods, rose irregularly. The following table shows 
the percentage increase in the indexes as compared with March 
1935 : 


Date Retail prices Wholesale prices 
1935: April 1.3 7.1 
May 2.8 19.0 
June 4.5 19.6 
July 5.3 19.2 
Aug. 6.6 19.0 
Sept. 7.9 20.7 
Oct. 10.1 23.7 
Nov. 10.9 25.4 
Dec. 10.1 25.0 


It will be seen that the adjustment of retail prices took 
seven months, whereas wholesale prices were adjusted in two 
months, the further rise from August to November 1935 being 
due rather to the rise in prices on the world market than to 
any continuation of the adjustment process. 

The Government also applied a number of measures of 
commercial policy to restrict the rise in prices. Devaluation 
has the same effect for the home producer as additional tariff 
protection. On the other hand, it reduces the effect of existing 
specific duties, the effect of a fixed duty combined with the 
higher price due to devaluation being in general a less than 
proportional increase in the price of imported goods within 
the country. If, therefore, tariff protection in the narrower 
sense is to remain unchanged, specific duties must be revalued. 
There is also a revaluation of duties if ad valorem duties are 
left unchanged after devaluation. In order to achieve a uniform 
reduction in tariff protection in the narrower sense, the Govern- 
ment left specific duties unchanged and ordered that for ad 
valorem duties the value should be calculated at the rate of 
exchange current before devaluation. 

In addition to these general measures the Government was 
anxious to reduce the prices of certain commodities by means 
of commercial measures, so far as this seemed necessary to 
check an excessive rise in prices or for other internal economic 
reasons. In this direction the Government had very considerable 
freedom of action, the importation of various commodities 
being permitted only under licence. The purpose of the licence 
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system is either to raise additional revenue in the form of licence 
fees — so far as these exceed mere registration fees — or to 
impose import quotas. In the Belgian tariff system licence fees 
are most important in the case of agricultural commodities, 
and quotas for isolated industrial commodities. With a view 
to preventing too great an in crease in the prices of important 
foodstuffs, which would have been undesirable for reasons of 
wage policy, the licence fees for the importation of butter were 
reduced, and those for the importation of pork and lard were 
removed ; the licence fees for the importation of cereals were 
temporarily removed until the 1935 harvest. In addition the 
import quotas for nine industrial commodities were suspended 
in January 1936. 

In the matter of wage policy, the State in Belgium has no 
means of taking direct action, as there is no compulsory pro- 
cedure for the adjustment of disputes. In general, therefore, 
the Government can exert only a moral influence in this field; 
the only exception, although a comparatively important one, 
is where the remuneration of public officials and employees 
is concerned. Here the wage policy of the Government did not 
go nearly so far as might have been expected from its original 
economic programme. In October 1935 the rates of pay of 
public servants were increased by 5 per cent. in accordance 
with a scale fixed in January 1935. According to this scale 
there was to be a further increase of 5 per cent. as soon as the 
index of retail prices had remained for a certain period above 683. 
This was the case in October 1935, but the Government decided 
that this second increase should take effect in January 1936 
for the lower grades only and not until April 1936 for the other 
grades. 

It is uncertain whether this cautiousness on the part of the 
Government in its wage policy was due to considerations of 
budget equilibrium or to general considerations of wage policy. 
In any case, it may be noted that wage increases in private 
enterprise were also very slow to follow the rise in prices, and 
at the outset they were in many cases obtained only as the result 
of a strike. Later on the process of adjustment proceeded more 
smoothly, and in some branches of industry there were con- 
siderable increases in wages. In general, however, the degree 
of adaptation is still by no means uniform in the different 
branches of industry ; the rise in wage scales varies from 5 
to 15 per cent. 
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In order to have a comprehensive picture of how far the 
Government has carried out its price and wage policy, it would 
be necessary to know the ratio of price movements to wage 
movements. Unfortunately the available data give very incom- 
plete information on this point. The index numbers show the 
following increases : 


Period Index Percentage increase 
March-Dec. 1935 Wholesale prices 25.0 
*9 * o Retail prices 10.1 
9 *” »» Cost of living 13.4 
April-Oct. 1935 Hourly wages 2.2 


These figures, however, give only part of the desired infor- 
mation. As regards the difference between the increases in 
wholesale and in retail prices, it must be borne in mind that 
the two index numbers do not cover exactly the same groups 
of commodities : in the wholesale price index imported goods 
are of more importance than they are in the retail price index. 
Consequently the information given by wholesale price indexes 
should be supplemented by the data given in the Bulletin de 
V' Institut des Sciences Economiques, in which wholesale prices 
are classified in three groups: industrial raw materials, semi- 
manufactured goods, and finished goods. According to these 
figures, the increase in prices from January 1935 to January 
1936 was 54 per cent. for raw materials, 23 per cent. for semi- 
manufactured goods, and 18 per cent. for finished goods. 
Although there are in Belgium important industrial raw ma- 
terials that are produced in the country, and important finished 
goods that are imported, the proportion of imports in the 
finished goods group is distinctly lower than in the raw materials 
group. When it is remembered that there are some imports 
among the commodities covered by the index of retail prices, 
it may be assumed that the relation between the increase in 
the wholesale prices of finished goods (18 per cent). and the 
increase in retail prices (10.1 per cent.) represents approximately 
the ratio of the increase in wholesale prices to the increase in 
retail prices for commodities produced in the country. 

The difference between the increases in retail prices and 
in the cost of living as shown by the index numbers is all the 
more striking because there was, in general, no increase in 
rents during this period, and in some cases rents actually fell. 
It is true that the fall in the cost-of-living index during the two 
months before devaluation was greater than the fall in retail 
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prices. From January to December 1935, the cost-of-living 
index rose by 7.5 and the retail price index by 6.5 per cent. 
It should further be noted that the cost-of-living index is not 
a factor in wage-fixing negotiations in Belgium, in spite of the 
fact that it is divided into five income groups. (The third of 
these is regarded as the normal working-class budget; it has 
therefore been used in the calculations made in the present 
article.) The criterion used in fixing wages in Belgium is rather 
the index of retail prices, which is also the basis for sliding 
wage scales. Consequently the section of the Government 
programme dealing with wage policy was concerned only with 
the relation of wages to the index of retail prices. 

One final remark in connection with the wage index is that 
it is obviously calculated on too narrow a basis to be regarded 
as really representative. It may be presumed that by October 
1935 the average rise in wages was already higher than the 
2.2 per cent. shown by the index. There was, however, certainly 
a lag in wages: whereas the adjustment of wholesale prices to 
the devaluation was practically complete as early as June 1935, 
and the adjustment of retail prices in October, the various 
stages of wage increases continued for some months after 
October. 


Fiscal Policy 


While a comparison of prices and wages thus proves beyond 
question that the reduction in labour costs aimed at by the 
Government did in general actually take place, the same cannot 
yet be said with regard to the burden of taxation and interest. 
The Government programme had never attached much import- 
ance to the reduction of taxation. In practice all that has so 
far occurred is that a few minor reductions have been made, 
the total amount of which was officially estimated at 118 million 
frances for the financial year 1936 (the estimated total yield from 
taxation, not including customs receipts, being 7,432 million 
francs for that year). On the other hand, there was an increase 
in the burden of income tax, which is progressive, so that the 
rate increases when the nominal income rises (provided that 
it brings the taxpayer into a higher tax category), irrespective 
of whether the real income has risen, remained constant, or 
perhaps actually fallen. Income tax is not a direct tax on under- 
takings, but the net income left after payment of taxes is cer- 
tainly an important factor in the development of industrial 
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activity, which was an important part of the Government 
programme. 

The absence of any considerable tax reductions might at 
first sight seem the more surprising because an improvement 
in the finances of the State was to be expected in both expen- 
diture and revenue. On the expenditure side there was the 
decrease in the service of the National Debt due to conversion, 
combined with a postponement of redemption. The lowering 
of the rate of interest and the postponement of redemption 
meant a reduction of 716 million frances on the service of internal 
loans, against which, however, must be set the increase in the 
service of foreign loans due to devaluation, originally amounting 
to 234 million francs.’ Expenditure was also increased by the 
increase in the rates of pay in the public services and by 
higher expenditure on certain supplies. Ultimately, however, 
the Government estimates showed an absolute decrease in 
ordinary expenditure. For the financial year 1935 the ordinary 
expenditure was estimated at 10,399 million frances on the basis 
of the figures available in March of that year, whereas on the 
basis of the information available in October 1935 the estimate 
was only 10,109 million frances. 

The revenue side is so far in a still less satisfactory state. 
The improvement in revenue has been very slow. The income 
from taxation and customs duties in the various quarters of 
1935 was as follows (in million franes): 1st quarter : 1,951 ; 
2nd quarter: 2,114; 3rd quarter: 1,994; 4th quarter: 2,275. 
The increase from the first quarter to the second was thus 
not very large. The reason for this was that while there was 
a rapid and considerable increase in the yield from indirect 
taxation, the yield from direct taxation, assessed mainly on 
the income for preceding years, continued to fall sharply. 
If in spite of this the Government estimated that the financial 
year 1935 should show an increase in receipts of 372 million 
frances over the figure based on the situation in March 1935, 
this was because it included under ordinary receipts a non- 
recurring profit of 322 million frances from the revaluation of 
its own gold stocks. 

For the time being, however, any improvement in the finan- 
cial situation had to be used to avert the threatened deficit in the 
ordinary Budget. According to the above-mentioned estimates of 





1 This figure has since been reduced by the conversion of two foreign loans. 
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the Government, based on the situation in March 1935, a deficit 
of 862 million franes was to be expected on the ordinary Budget 
for the financial year 1935. In the opinion of the Government 
this would have been increased to 960 million franes if the policy 
of deflation had been continued. On the basis of the situation 
on 15 November 1935, however, the Government estimated 
that the deficit for that year could be reduced to 128 million, 
and anticipated that for the financial year 1936 the ordinary 
Budget would be entirely balanced, with no reductions in taxa- 
tion beyond the small amount referred to above. 


Credit Policy 


While the Government introduced far-reaching changes in 
the institutions through which credit policy is to be effected, 
it has so far exercised little practical influence on the quantity 
of credit in circulation and has therefore not produced any 
great decrease in the interest charges to be met by undertakings. 
The interest charges of the State, on the contrary, were consid- 
erably reduced in May 1935, and those of the local authorities 
in December 1935, by extensive conversions of loans to a four 
per cent. basis. 

This conversion operation took place in _ circumstances. 
that would seem to represent a psychological paradox. If 
conversion is effected voluntarily because the market situation 
is favourable for it, then every creditor is faced with a situation 
with which he has always to reckon on the basis of the market 
rules accepted by him. In this case the State is under no obli- 
gation to pay special attention to the social position of its 
creditors. In recent years, however, the conversion of public 
loans on the Continent has almost entirely lost its voluntary 
character and the Belgian conversion was no exception to this 
rule. Now compulsory conversion — whether the compulsion 
is de jure or de facto — is an event of outstanding importance 
in the field of social policy, and the social and psychological 
position of the Government’s creditors calls for the most careful 
study. 

From this point of view, it is at first sight rather surprising 
if a Government chooses to convert a loan just at the period 
of devaluation, for this will mean that the creditor is placed at 
a double disadvantage. As a result of the conversion the nominal 
interest on his capital is reduced, and the real value of that 
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interest falls as a result of devaluation. The paradoxical feature 
of the situation was that the Government had, nevertheless, 
chosen the correct psychological moment for conversion. 
Public opinion had hitherto objected to any extensive inter- 
ference in market conditions, such as devaluation or compulsory 
conversion, but the country having once ventured upon a 
departure from tradition with the policy of devaluation, and 
obviously with success, public opinion very rapidly and easily 
accepted the idea of repeating the venture in another form, 
hoping that eventually the results would be equally successful. 

Apart from conversion the only significant measures so 
far taken by the Government in regard to credit have been 
concerned with credit institutions. Theoretically, the most 
important of these was the introduction of supervision over 
the banks in July 1935. Every deposit bank is now obliged 
to appoint officially recognised auditors selected from a public 
list and possessing far-reaching powers and duties; these auditors 
in turn are supervised by a State Bank Commission, which 
is also empowered to give wide publicity to bank balance sheets. 

A parallel reform was introduced in January 1936 for the 
mortgage credit system, which up to that time had not been 
subject to any control. Strict rules were drawn up to protect 
mortgagors against fraudulent contracts, and mortgage banks 
were placed under State supervision. 

This reform of the mortgage credit system was accompanied 
by an interesting form of assistance which was for the benefit 
of mortgagees and mortgage banks as well as of mortgagors. 
A State Mortgage Credit Institute (Office central de crédit hypo- 
thécaire ) was set up for the purpose of liquidating mortgage assets 
in the hands of creditors, refinancing the mortgage debts of 
borrowers on more favourable terms, and advancing mortgage 
loans. 

A further reform of the same kind was the creation of the 
Rediscount and Guarantee Institute (Institut de Réescompte 
et de Garantie) in June 1935. This is a semi-official credit 
institution in which the more important deposit banks hold 
shares. It was planned during the currency difficulties, when 
the position of the banks was so critical that the foundation 
of an institution to grant them emergency credits was felt to 
be essential. Fortunately, however, this duty of the new Insti- 
tute had ceased to be required before it came into being, 
and its chief function will probably be to extend discounting 
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facilities to bills not eligible for discount at the Central Bank or 
to encourage the deposit banks to extend medium-term credit 
by providing for the rediscounting of such credits. 

As regards measures affecting the quantity of credit, as 
distinct from those relating to credit institutions, the policy 
of the State has so far been very cautious. As a matter of fact, 
the Government had at its disposal an excellent instrument 
for an active credit policy, namely, the Gold Revaluation 
Fund. This Fund was constituted by obliging the National 
Bank to hand over to the State all its profits on the revaluation 
of the gold reserve. The revaluation was originally based on 
a devaluation of 25 per cent., so that the profit amounted to 
3,730 million frances ; but as the actual devaluation was 28 per 
cent., the value of the gold reserve, and therefore of the Gold 
Revaluation Fund, was increased by 620 million franes. It 
is obvious that this Fund can be used as an instrument to affect 
the quantity of credit only so far as it is actually employed 
within the country, no matter for what purpose. The National 
Bank has opened a credit for the State to the amount of this 
Fund, so that its utilisation by the State has the same effect 
as an extension of the note circulation. So far, however, the 
Fund has been but little used for investment purposes. Some 
of it was used to stabilise the price of the conversion loan 
during the first period after the conversion ; it was also used 
to meet temporary cash requirements of the State. Its use for 
financing public works seems only to have begun gradually 
early in 1936. 

The most important factor in State policy bearing on the 
quantity of credit is usually the Central Bank. So far as can 
be seen, however, the National Bank of Belgium has so far 
played rather a passive role in this respect, in spite of the fact 
that its holdings of gold and foreign exchange, particularly up 
to the summer of 1935, must have increased by several milliard. 
This increase is to be explained by the sudden change in the 
direction of the flow of capital between Belgium and foreign 
countries due to the devaluation and the change in economic 
policy. Belgian and foreign capital which had left Belgium 
during the preceding months returned to the country, and 
new foreign capital streamed in, mainly from countries in 
which currency difficulties affected the confidence felt in the 
country’s stability. Since, moreover, the Belgian balance of 
payments, notwithstanding the fact that the balance of trade 
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was slightly worse, was likely to be in equilibrium, this capital 
movement took the form of gold and foreign exchange which 
gradually accumulated in the National Bank and was only 
to a slight extent re-exported. There is, however, no convincing 
evidence that this accumulation of resources was used to 
increase substantially the flow of credit within the country. 

So far as the State and the Central Bank are concerned, 
therefore, it appears that while conditions on the money market 
became much more liquid there was practically no expansion 
of the volume of credit at the service of the economic system. 
This can be seen from the present position of the money market 
and the capital market. In fact, the market discount rate for 
commercial paper, which was on the average 2.41 and 2.16 
per cent. in 1933 and 1934 respectively, and thus as a rule higher 
than the bank rate, was only 1.87 per cent., and therefore 
lower than the bank rate, from June to December 1935, and 
in January 1936 it fell still further to 1.5 per cent. So far, 
however, this abundance of money on the market has not made 
itself felt either in the advances by banks to their customers, 
for which about 6 per cent. has probably still to be paid at 
present, or on the capital market. While the Belgian banks 
are again beginning to lend abroad — it is reported, for instance, 
that Belgian banks recently bought bonds of the City of Paris 
and of French railway companies — the Belgian capital market 
is doing almost no business. In 1935 all the Belgian and Congo 
joint-stock companies together did not issue more than 918 
million franes net (excluding capital other than in cash), an 
inconsiderable increase on 1934, when private issues of 437 
million franes net represented the lowest figure for recent 
years. Public issues amounted to a mere 160 million franes 
in 1935. 

It may still be asked whether the capital market would 
have remained so lethargic if a public demand for capital had 
taken the place of private demand, as is usual in such situa- 
tions. It seems probable that public issues would have been 
better able to absorb some of the abundant supply of money 
on the money market and would have led to a greater expansion 
on both markets. It the capital thus obtained had been used 
for public works, the ultimate effect on the general economic 
system would have been the same as that produced by the 
private issues. In principle, however, the same result should 
be achieved by the utilisation of the Gold Revaluation Fund 
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for public works ; we must therefore consider the programme 
drawn up by the Government for public works and for the 
method of financing them. 


Public Works Policy 


In considering the public works policy of the present Gov- 
ernment, it must be borne in mind that the degree of co- 
ordination as well as the scope of public works had increased 
before the Government came into power. With regard to 
co-ordination, it may be recalled that as far back as 1928 two 
important funds were instituted for this purpose: the Major 
Public Works Fund (Fonds des grands travaux) and the Road 
Fund (Fonds des routes). The sum appropriated to the former 
was 1,800 million frances, increased to 3,300 million in 1933, 
and to the latter 600 million at first, increased in 1933 to 1,568 
million. In both cases these sums did not represent actually 
available resources but merely the estimated expenditure for 
a detailed programme of work extending over the period up 
to 1941. 

These projects were naturally included in the new programme 
of public works, and were incorporated in a still more compre- 
hensive general programme. A new organisation, the Office 
for Economic Reconstruction (Office de redressement économi- 
que, known as “ Orec”’), was set up with the special task of 
drawing up this new programme, all the Ministries concerned 
being represented on it. The Orec collaborated with the pro- 
vinces and communes and other interested authorities, and 
prepared a comprehensive programme of public works for the 
financial years 1936 to 1938 — a “ three-year plan’’. So far, 
only the plan for the financial year 1936 has taken definite 
form and been included in the Budget Act. 

Any attempt at a numerical estimate of the extent of public 
works is hampered by the difficulty of defining what the term 
means. It is true that Belgium has a Ministry of Public Works, 
but the expenditure of that Ministry cannot simply be taken 
as representing the expenditure on public works. On the one 
hand, the ordinary expenditure of the Ministry, apart from 
the remuneration of the staff, is intended only for maintenance 
work, which normally is not included under public works. 
On the other hand, the expenditure of the Extraordinary 
Budget is almost entirely on public works, even when they 
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are administered by other Ministries (e.g., extraordinary 
expenditure for national defence). It follows that the simplest 
and on the whole the most accurate way of comparing the extent 
of public works in different years is probably the Extraordinary 
Budget. The totals for this Budget in recent years have been 
as follows : 


Year Item Million francs 
1931 Actual expenditure 774 
1932 Actual expenditure 371 
1933 Actual expenditure 829 
1934 Estimated expenditure 1,187 
1935 Original estimates 1,477 
1936 Estimates 2,304 


In connection with the Extraordinary Budget for the 
financial year 1935, it should be noted that the original estimate 
was 1,877 million franes, of which a sum of 400 million, required 
for repayment of certain debts to France, may be left out of 
account here. As a result of devaluation and the addition of 
new public works to the programme, it was found necessary 
later to raise the appropriation from 1,477 to 1,725 million 
francs, an increase that may be placed to the account of the 
new public works policy. Notwithstanding the continuous 
increase in the expenditure on public works from 1932 onwards, 
the jump from the original estimates for 1935 to those for 1936 
is considerable. 

The programme of public works drawn up by the Orec 
will require the whole expenditure of the Extraordinary Budget 
for the financial year 1936, amounting to 2,304 million francs, 
and 3,301 million for the financial years 1937 and 1938, or 
a total expenditure of 5,617 million inclusive of a balance of 
12 million carried over from 1935. It is interesting to note the 
distribution of this sum over the various groups of public 
works. In general it may be said that the Orec has not tried 
to spend money on important isolated projects which by their 
dimensions might make an impression on public opinion, but 
has done its best to distribute its projects over as large an area 
and as great a diversity of undertakings as possible, so as to 
have the most favourable effect on the labour market. With 
this in view, it has collaborated very closely with the communes 
and has tried to extend public works by offering subsidies 
to the communes and provinces on condition that they spend 
some of their own resources for the same purpose. 
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The following is the proposed distribution of the credits 
for the different types of work : 


Item Million francs 
Streets and roads 1,257 
Major Public Works Fund (mainly waterways) 750 
Waterways and other hydraulic works 715 
Public buildings, housing, and garden settlements 637 
National defence 532 
Shipping (including subsidies to shipping and inland navi- 

gation firms) 386 
Public health 343 
Tunnel between the Gare du Nord and the Gare du Midi, 

Brussels 215 
Relief work in the Borinage (depressed area) 200 
Subsidies to provinces and communes for public works 200 
Development of home consumption 150 
Miscellaneous 232 

Total 5,617 


It is intended that the Oree programme shall be financed 
primarily out of the Gold Revaluation Fund. The sum still 
at the disposal of this Fund is shown by the following figures: 


Million franes 


Total amount of the Fund 4,350 


Already earmarked : 
Repayment of the State’s debts to the 


National Bank 345 
Share of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg in | 
gold revaluation 133 1.908 
Fund for regulating the price of Government “s 
stocks 1,000 
Repayment of part of the Netherlands credit 300 
To cover deficit for 1935 (estimate) 130 
Balance available 2,442 


This calculation shows that if the available balance of the 
Gold Revaluation Fund is reserved for public works, the Oree 
programme for the financial year 1936 can be definitely financed 
by the Fund. It will only be at the beginning or during the 
course of 1937 that other sources will have to be sought, unless 
it is thought better to spread the use of the Gold Revaluation 
Fund over a longer period and take advantage of favourable 
market conditions to issue loans in the meantime. 


Any general appraisal of the programme of public works 
seems to demand careful consideration of two points: first, 
why the Government was so slow in applying its programme 
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of public works; and secondly, why the programme is not 
much more extensive than that of the previous year. 

In reply to the first question it should be pointed out that 
the Orec programme was not drawn up until the middle of Octo- 
ber 1935, or more than six months after the Government came 
into power. Its actual application really only began early in 1936; 
until then the Government continued to apply the programme 
for the financial year 1935, which had indeed been drawn up 
before the present Government came into power but had in the 
meantime been extended. Moreover, the Government expected 
that devaluation would sharply stimulate economic activity, 
at least for a time; it also counted on the temporary effects 
of the Brussels Exhibition and the summer season on the labour 
market. These three factors together were expected to have a 
stimulating effect on industry and the labour market until about 
the end of 1935, so that any extra impetus in the form of 
increased public works was felt to be unnecessary until then. 
By the beginning of 1936 the combined effects of these three 
factors would have weakened or disappeared, and it was felt 
that the time would then have come toapply a more extensive 
public works programme. 

The question why public works have not been put in 
hand on a much larger scale than before must be answered 
within the framework of the general economic policy of the 
Government. In the above discussion of the Government’s 
credit policy it was pointed out that the Government obviously 
desired to tread with great caution the path laid down in its 
new economic programme, and therefore to avoid any sudden 
expansion of credit such as might have taken place if the Gold 
Revaluation Fund had been rapidly utilised and credits provided 
for the immediate financing of public works on a large scale. 


Industrial Development Policy 


The last, but by no means the least important, item in the 
Government’s economic programme was its policy of direct 
encouragement of industrial development. 

In the first place, reference should be made to an Order 
which had already been issued in January 1935, providing for the 
possibility of forming compulsory cartels. Under certain condi- 
tions, a group of producing or commercial undertakings is entitled 
to propose that certain regulations adopted by the group concern- 
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ing production, sales, prices, or foreign trade shall be declared 
compulsory for all undertakings in the branch of industry 
concerned. The approval of such proposals is subject to many 
formalities and requires the consent both of a judicial authority 
and of the Government. 

Even before this Order was issued the National Coal Office had 
been set up. This was a strongly organised and de facto compul- 
sory cartel, to which was attached an Advisory Coal Committee 
on which the Government, the undertakings, the miners, and 
other interested parties were represented. The Office enforced 
output quotas, brought about restrictions on imports of coal, 
which had already been subject to severe quotas, and was success- 
ful in raising the price of coal even before devaluation took 
place. 

Since the Order came into force a number of cartels have 
applied for compulsory restrictions on output or for the pro- 
hibition of the investment of new capital, but so far none of 
these requests has been approved by the Government. 

In addition to this cartel policy, measures have been 
taken to encourage certain branches of industry directly. Up 
to the present these have mainly consisted of moral support 
for efforts to encourage purchasers to give preference to home 
products, the organisation of propaganda in this direction, ete., 
as is commonly done in many other countries to-day. The 
central point is the “ Buy Belgian” campaign. This is well 
organised and has already had’ considerable publicity. It is 
even proposed to introduce a national mark to distinguish home 
products from imported goods, and it is also suggested that the 
country of origin should be marked on all imported goods. 
The Government has instructed all public authorities and all large 
undertakings dependent on or subsidised by the State to give 
preference to Belgian products, at the same time making it 
clear that this preference is to be given only when the competing 
tenders are more or less equivalent. 

Apart from measures of this kind, which are the consequence 
of the protectionist system that reigns throughout the world 
at present, the outlines of a constructive policy for the develop- 
ment of industry are only gradually coming into view. Refer- 
ence may be made to the Senate report on the Estimates for 
1936, in which the means of applying such a policy are men- 
tioned. The report proposes that the development of new indus- 
tries or the extension of existing ones should be encouraged by 
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granting long-term credits at low rates, by tax remission, special 
freight rates, and perhaps by employment bonuses. It is pro- 
bably on these lines that industrial development policy will 
proceed in the near future, though there is no doubt that this 
new course will be followed with very great caution. 


RESULTS SO FAR ACHIEVED 


Any attempt to pass judgment on the effects up to the 
present of the change in Belgian economic policy must be made 
with the usual reservation that it is impossible to attribute 
economic changes to any single definite cause. In this case, 
for example, it must be remembered that, quite apart from the 
change in Belgian economic policy, the economic situation 
of Belgium has been influenced by the Italo-Ethiopian conflict 
and the universal movement for the increase of armaments. 
It must also be borne in mind that in many parts of the economic 
programme, such as measures concerned with credit institutions 
and industrial development policy, it is their long-run effects 
that have from the outset been in view. 

Subject to these reservations, a few typical figures may 
be given on the change in Belgium’s economic situation which 
may offer a basis for a provisional appraisal of the new economic 
programme. For industrial production, there is first the index 
of the Institut des Sciences économiques. According to this 
index, industrial production, as compared with the base years 
1923-1925 (=100), reached its maximum in 1929, when the aver- 
age for the year was 138.5 ; it fell to its minimum of 87.6 in 1932. 
In 1933 and 1934 the index was round about 92. The following 
table shows its course in 1935; figures for 1934 are given for 
purposes of comparison : 


Month 1934 1935 Month 1934 1935 
March 92.6 92.6 Aug. 89.1 97.9 
April 91.6 99.5 Sept. 90.0 101.4 
May 90.3 100.8 Oct. 93.0 107.8 
June 88.7 96.9 Nov. 94.8 113.5 
July 89.4 96.0 Dec. 93.0 112.6 


The jump from March to April 1935 is unmistakable. As for 
the decline between June and September, this is partly seasonal 
and partly also due to the inevitable reaction after the panic 
purchasing which had unduly stimulated production in April 
and May. The fact that such a movement—panic purchasing 
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and reaction—actually took place but was comparatively soon 
overcome is shown by an example from the textile industry, 
which is normally extremely liable to such movements. In 
1935 the monthly production of wool in the Verviers textile 
factories varied as follows : 


Month Tons Moath Tons 

Jan.-March ' 1,777 Aug. 1,960 
April 2,499 Sept. 2,252 
May 2,629 Oct. 2,906 
June 2,008 Nov. 3,069 
July 1,872 Dec. 2,234 


2 Monthly average. 


Seasonal influences must of course be taken into account 
in examining the above figures. 

The figures for the production of electricity and for railway 
traffic are also of interest. The following table shows the pro- 
duction of electricity (in power stations of 100 kilowatts or 
over), passenger traffic (passenger-kilometres), and heavy goods 
traffic (ton-kilometres) on the Belgian National Railways in 
1935 as percentages of the figure for the corresponding month 
of 1934 : 


Month Electricity production Passenger traffic Goods traffic 
1935: March 100 96 92 
April 110 108 109 
July 113 116 109 
Aug. 114 125 110 
Sept. 114 124 103 
Oct. 117 112 121 
Nov. 113 108 116 
Dec. 120 115 120 


In the case of the electricity production and passenger 
traffic the special influence of the Brussels Exhibition, which 
was busiest from July to September, is obvious. 

The uniform trend seen in the figures so far given is not, 
however, equally marked in all branches of industry. This is 
particularly the case in the heavy industries. The monthly 
average output of coal fell from 2,197,000 tons in 1934 to 
2,152,000 tons in the first quarter of 1935 ; in the three succeed- 
ing quarters the monthly average rose only to 2,226,000 tons. 
Stocks of coal, however, which had amounted to 3,277,000 
tons at the end of 1934 and increased to 3,594,000 tons by March 
1935, fell to 2,558,000 tons by the end of 1935. It should fur- 
ther be borne in mind that the Belgian coal production had 
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shown a tendency to decline even before the depression. The 
highest monthly average output of 2,298,000 tons was reached 
as far back as 1927, and the decline since 1930 was not very 
great. 

In iron and steel production a certain improvement took 
place in 1934 and continued at about the same rate throughout 
1935. But more important than this not very great increase in 
production were the higher prices obtained by the undertakings 
as a result of the reconstitution of the International Steel 
Cartel. The most important comparative figures for the pro- 
duction of pig-iron are as follows : 

Monthly average 


Period Tons 

1929 341,000 
1933 229,000 
1934 242,000 
1935: 1st qr. 243,000 


2nd to 4th qrs. 259,000 


A comparison of the figures for the textile industry with 
those for the heavy industries suggests that the revival of activity 
has so far been most marked in consumption goods industries. 
This is not wholly in accordance with the usual course of the 
business cycle, but it does harmonise with the state of affairs 
on the capital market (the slight demand for capital for 
investment purposes) and with the fact that public works 
cannot yet have done much to stimulate the production goods 
industries. 

The foreign market as well as the home market for con- 
sumption goods has also improved. Exports have increased 
considerably, not only in value, but also in volume. The 
monthly figures for 1935, as percentages of the figures for the 
corresponding month of 1934, are as follows : 


Month Value of exports Volume of exports 
1935: March 85 80 
April 103 94 
June 124 98 
Aug. 125 105 
Sept. 126 111 
Oct. 139 118 
Nov. 135 115 
Dec. 140 124 


It might have been expected that the imports of raw mate- 
rials would also increase considerably in volume as a result of 
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the revival of industrial activity in Belgium, but that the 
imports of foodstuffs and finished articles would feel the pro- 
tectionist effects of devaluation. The actual situation does not 
entirely bear out these expectations. The monthly figures 
for 1985, as a percentage of the corresponding figure for 1934, 
are as follows : 


Month 2... ab pee no a... 
Value of imporis : 
1935: March 90 86 85 88 
May 150 117 142 140 
July 161 132 138 150 
Sept. 135 122 132 130 
Oct. 132 155 125 130 
Nov. 150 151 132 143 
Dec. 160 157 139 155 
Volume of imports : 
1935: March 88 85 83 87 
May 92 88 115 93 
J uly 99 95 95 98 
Sept. 100 90 93 98 
Oct. 94 119 112 98 
Nov. 104 106 98 104 
Dec. 107 115 106 108 


The increase in total imports has therefore been fairly 
uniform, and is somewhat remarkable in view of the restrictive 
effect of the depreciated rate of exchange. The movements 
of the separate groups of imports, on the other hand, have been 
very uneven, although there is no sign of a more rapid increase 
in the imports of raw materials than in those of foodstuffs or 
finished products. 

The most important criterion for the measurement of social 
conditions is undoubtedly the level of unemployment. How far 
this has been influenced by the undoubted improvement in the 
industrial situation can be determined only for insured workers, 
who represent about half the total number of wage earners 
and salaried employees. It may be assumed, however, that 
the decline in unemployment is likely to be relatively greater 
among uninsured than among insured workers. The unem- 
ployment statistics give separately the numbers wholly and 
partially unemployed, and also the number of working days 
lost per working week by all insured persons. The following 
table shows the returns for 19384 and 1935, and also the 
figures for 1935 as percentages of the corresponding figures for 
1934. 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT, 1934 AND 1935 
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Jan. 207 | 223 | 108 | 18t | 158 | 86 1.413 | 1,731 | 122 | 
March = |_188 | 207 | 113 ' 163 | 148 | 91 | 1,864 | 1,628 | 120 | 
July 168 | 138 | 82 | 176 | 109 | 62 | 1,223] 1,046) 86 | 
Aug. | 165 | 136 | se | 169 | 107 | 3 | 1,925|1,128| 85 | 
Sept. | 173 | 187 | 80 | 156 | 109 | 70 | 1,824/1,026| 78 
Oct. lava | 131 | 7 | isa | 9s | 62 | 1,218 | 1,074! 88 
Nov. | 193 | 143 | 74 | 151 | 93 | 62 | 1208 1,084 90 
Dec. | 213 | 162 | 76 | 168 | 102 | 61 loomed ened 76 





_— _ 





The improvement on the labour market shown by these 
figures is to some extent superior to the improvement in indus- 
trial production shown by the index numbers given above. 
This may be due to the fact that in general the increase in pro- 
duction was probably greater in the consumption goods indus- 
tries than in the production goods industries, as the former employ 
more labour per unit of production than the latter. Some, 
however, of the relatively greater improvement on the labour 
market may also be due to the extension of public works, which 
began in 1935, and also to some extent to the temporary influence 
of the Brussels Exhibition. 

That the workers had to pay, at least temporarily, for the 
reduction of unemployment by accepting a reduction in hourly 
rates of real wages is shown by the figures given above for the 
movement of prices and wages. This sacrifice is more or less 
compensated, not only for the workers as a whole by the in- 
crease in the aggregate real income, but also for many individual 
workers by the increase in weekly hours of work. There is 
also a certain moral compensation ; a decrease in real wages is 
more readily accepted if it is understood to be a temporary 
sacrifice for the benefit of the future. 

It is therefore of great moral as well as economic importance 
that the economic revival should continue long enough to 
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ensure the absorption of much of the remaining unemployment 
and an appreciable increase in real wages, which are still below 
their former level. Do the preceding pages throw any light 
on the prospects of such continued improvement ? Any forecast 
must begin by recognising that the only feature of the Govern- 
ment’s economic programme that has had any considerable 
direct effect, apart from a certain extension of public works, is 
devaluation, with its favourable reactions on the position of 
undertakings, and especially on foreign trade. But this effect, 
satisfactory as it is, is not sufficient to produce the desired re- 
sults, as can clearly be seen from the condition of the labour 
market, the capital market, and the index of production. When, 
with an increasing population, industrial production has not 
passed the level of fifteen years ago and there is still no demand 
for capital for long-term investment, this indicates that the 
economic system has not yet returned to a position of equi- 
librium. If the wished-for goal is to be reached, some other 
economic stimulus is needed, in addition to the restoration of 
the former purchasing power parity with the countries with 
depreciated currencies. 

In other words, the problem of Belgian industry is not sim- 
ply one of costs, but is alsoa structural problem. Consequently 
it cannot be solved merely by improving the relation of costs 
to prices ; it cannot be completely solved without some degree 
of structural transformation and development of particular 
industries. That the Government realises this fact is shown 
implicitly, and in part also explicitly, in its economic programme. 
There is still ample scope for working in this direction along the 
lines of the Government programme—directly by a constructive 
policy for the encouragement of industrial development and 
indirectly by a further expansion of public works and an appro- 
priate credit policy. 

















Interstate Compacts 
on Labour Legislation in the United States 


by 
Ethel M. JoHNson 


At various times in the past attempts have been made in the 
United States to secure greater uniformity of labour legislation 
among the component States of the Union. Among the methods 
tried in recent years is the device known as the interstate compact. 
This may be briefly defined as a formal agreement between two 
or more States on some matter of mutual concern, requiring ratifi- 
cation by the legislatures of the participating States and sanction 
by the Congress of the United States. The system has been in 
operation for a long time for such matters as boundary disputes, 
irrigation, crime control, etc., but its application to labour legis- 
lation is still only in its early stages. In fact, one compact only 
(on the minimum wage) has as yet been ratified by the necessary 
number of States, and is now before Congress for approval. 
Although the movement is still in its infancy, its purpose seems 
to be sufficiently interesting for a description of it to be given 
in the International Labour Review. The author of the following 
article has been closely connected with the labour compact move- 
ment from the outset, as member of various interstate commissions 
and committees on labour compacts, and in particular as Chair- 
man of the committee which drafted the substantial section of the 
Minimum Wage Compact. 


O* PARTICULAR significance to federated countries is 

the movement recently initiated in the United States of 
America to utilise the device known as an interstate compact 
as an agency for securing greater uniformity in labour legislation 
among the several States of that country. 

Various organised attempts have been made in the United 
States in the past to reach this objective. The Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws has, since its inception 
in 1892, endeavoured to bring about the general adoption by 
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the separate States of uniform legislative measures. The atten- 
tion of the Conference has, however, been directed more to 
legislation dealing with commercial transactions than to labour 
legislation. The main achievement in that field is the model 
child labour law drafted by the Conference. Although this has 
influenced legislation in a number of States, it has not been 
adopted in its entirety by a single jurisdiction. 

The International Association of Governmental Labour 
Officials of the United States and Canada is another official 
body that is interested, among other things, in bringing about 
higher standards for labour legislation and greater harmony 
in the existing labour laws of the various States. A private 
organisation with somewhat similar objectives is the American 
Association for Labour Legislation. The American Standards 
Association, a semi-public organisation, works to promote the 
adoption by the States of uniform standards for industrial health 
and safety regulations. Certain organisations, as the Inter- 
national Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Com- 
missions, are interested in uniformity in one particular type of 
labour legislation. 

Through the labour provisions of the Codes of Fair Compe- 
tition adopted under the National Industrial Recovery Act of 
1938, general uniformity in basic standards of labour legislation, 
in such matters as child labour, hours of employment, and 
minimum wages, was established for a temporary period through- 
out the country. This was terminated, in so far as legal sanctions 
are concerned, by the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Schechter case ! in May 1935, invalidating the codes. 
The prospect of Federal legislation, such as that represented 
by the National Child Labour Laws which were annulled by 
opinions of the United States Supreme Court ?, is rendered still 
more uncertain by that decision. 

Amendment of the Constitution to promote the enactment 
by Congress of social welfare legislation has been envisaged 
by some. It is urged as the logical answer to the present anoma- 
lous situation, where, within the confines of one nation, forty- 
eight separate States enact, independently of one another, 
labour legislation affecting industrial activities which have long 


1 A. L. A. Schechter Poultry Corporation et al. v. United States. Supreme 
Court of the United States, 27 May 1935. Cf. Hoosac Mills v. United States. 
Supreme Court of the United States, 6 January 1936. 

* Hammer v. Dagenhart, 247 U.S. 251 (3 June 1918), and Bailey v. Drexel 
Furniture Company, 259 U.S. 20 (15 May 1922). 
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ceased to be co-terminous with State boundaries. Solution of the 
problem by constitutional amendment, however, appears 
problematic for some time to come, in view of the natural 
reluctance of the States to surrender their prerogatives to the 
Federal Government and in view of the fear on the part of some 
that such action would tend eventually to the destruction of 
local self-government. ! 

Federal grants to the States have for many years been em- 
ployed to secure a certain basic uniformity of standards in such 
matters as agricultural? and vocational education and the 
training of teachers for vocational schools. The possibility of 
such methods as a means of securing certain minimum standards 
for labour legislation has been suggested. Such a proposal 
was considered in connection with the Federal Social Security 
measure, and was in fact employed in connection with the old- 
age pensions provision of that Act. The method which was 
utilised for setting up a system of unemployment compensation 
—the use of the Federal taxing power—represents still another 
device which the Federal Government may use in inducing 
the States to enact uniform legislation. Such methods as applied 
to labour legislation have still to meet the test of constitution- 
ality. 


Tue INTERSTATE Compact MOVEMENT 


Doubt as to the constitutionality of some of the methods 
proposed to attain uniformity in State labour laws, and the 
unsatisfactory results secured by other attempts, have given 
impetus to the interstate compact movement. 

In general terms, an interstate compact might be defined as a 
formal agreement or contract of durable nature between two 
or more States regarding some matter or matters of mutual 
concern, which agreement requires for its effectiveness ratifica- 
tion by the legislatures of the participating States, and for its 
validity, sanction, either expressed or implied, by the Congress 
of the United States. How does the compact differ from the 





1 Since the Schechter decision, there has been a movement for a constitutional 
amendment authorising the enactment by the Federal Government of labour 
and social welfare legislation. The American Federation of Labour at its Conven- 
tion in Atlantic City, October 1935, endorsed such a proposal. 

2 The recent decision of the Court in the Hoosac Mills case (see supra), inva!- 
idating the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, has raised questions as to 
the validity of the grant-in-aid method. There is this distinction to be noted, 
however. Whereas the A.A.A. authorised the Federal Government to make regu- 
lations governing agricultural activities within the States, the grants for educa- 
tional purposes cited left control to the States. 
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multiform acts of agreement which are constantly taking place 
between the States—extradition of criminals, regulation of 
interstate traffic, border patrol arrangements ? Transactions 
of this nature are of almost daily occurrence. They represent 
a form of interstate agreement but they are not compacts. The 
distinction is that one is an act temporary in character, dealing 
with a special situation, and based on mutual arrangements 
requiring no sanction beyond the consent of the jurisdictions 
involved. The other is a formal contract, binding in effect, 
permanent in type, involving a continuing obligation, and re- 
quiring not only legislative action by the participating States, 
but Congressional approval. 

Agreements of this nature have been negotiated between the 
separate States of the United States for many years. The 
compact method, in fact, antedates the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. The American colonies entered into formal agreements 
with one another which were subject to confirmation by the 
Crown. These agreements served as precedent for the subsequent 
compacts between the States. The history of the United States 
started in 1789 with a compact known as the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Official recognition of the interstate compact and sanction 
for its use is contained in the Constitution itself. There it is 
provided that : 


No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation .... 
No State shall, without the consent of Congress, ... enter into any 
agreement or compact with another State.! 

This authorisation of the interstate compact, provided 
Congressional sanction is secured, has been the basis for the 
yarious agreements of this nature entered into between the 
States subsequent to the adoption of the Constitution. It has 
been suggested that the authorisation was given in negative 
form in order to express the limitations imposed upon its exercise. 
In this connection it has been pointed out by students of consti- 
tutional law that the authorisation granted for State action has 
probably been considerably minimised by its inclusion in a 
section dealing with restrictions upon the States.2. This may be 
one explanation for the somewhat limited use in the past of the 
compact clause of the Constitution. 





1 United States Constitution, Article 1, section 10. A similar provision appears 
in the Articles of Confederation. 

2 FRANKFURTER and LANpbis : “ The Compact Clause of the Constitution — 
A Study in Interstate Adjustments”, in Yale Law Journal, Vol. 34, May 1925, 
pp. 685-758. 
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At first, interstate compacts were utilised mainly to settle 
boundary lines and adjust disputes between States regarding 
the cession of territory. Other and more recent forms of com- 
pacts between the States have to do with such matters as river 
and harbour development, irrigation policies, the control of 
navigation on bodies of water in which two or more States have a 
common interest, conservation of natural resources, regulation 
of public utilities, and crime control. In all, more than 70 com- 
pacts have been negotiated between the States, and 34 have 
become fully effective through ratification by the requisite 
number of States. 

The methods employed in developing interstate compacts 
have varied considerably in the past. Certain formalities, 
however, are essential. There must in any case be favourable 
action by the legislatures of the participating States, and there 
must be Congressional consent in order to make a compact 
effective. In some instances the assent of Congress has been 
secured prior to formal agreement between the States. In other 
instances this assent has followed State action. Again, Con- 
gressional action may both precede and follow that taken by the 
States. There is the further possibility that such consent, 
although not formally given, is implied by other Acts of Con- 
gress. 


THe APPLICATION OF COMPACTS TO LABOUR 
AND INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 


The application of interstate compacts to labour and indus- 
trial problems is a recent development. It is a part of the nation- 
wide movement for greater uniformity in labour legislation. 
Efforts to achieve uniform labour laws have in the past been 
represented by attempts to bring about the voluntary adoption 
of an identical measure by separate States acting independently. 
Comparatively little success has attended such efforts. 

Until 1933, no definite attempt had been made to secure 
between groups of States with common industrial problems 
agreement upon legislative regulations governing labour and 
industry through interstate compacts. Suggestions had oc- 
casionally been advanced by students of constitutional law 
regarding the possibility of utilising interstate compacts as a 
means of promoting uniformity in legislation between the States. 
No practical application of these suggestions was, however, 
attempted for a number of years. 
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In 1981, President Roosevelt, then Governor of the State 
of New York, invited the chief executives of the Eastern indus- 
trial States to meet with him in Albany and assist in formulat- 
ing a plan for a uniform system of unemployment compensa- 
tion. At this Conference, which opened on 23 January 1931, 
he suggested that further conferences be called by the Governors 
represented to deal with other forms of labour legislation. 
Acting upon this suggestion, Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania 
called the first Eastern Interstate Conference on Labour Legisla- 
tion, which met in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, in June of that 
year. 

This meeting in Harrisburg was followed by a second Inter- 
state Conference on Labour Legislation, which was held in 
Boston in January 193°, with the Governors of several Eastern 
States in attendance. Utilisation of the interstate compact for 
the purpose of harmonising State labour laws was discussed at 
this Conference on the suggestion of Governor Winant of New 
Hampshire. Governor Winant was appointed Chairman of a 
Committee of the Conference to consider the form for a labour 
compact. Serving with him on this Committee were Professor 
Frankfurter of the Harvard Law School, and Commissioner 
Smith, of the Massachusetts State Department of Labour and 
Industries. The actual drafting of the compact form was referred 
by the Committee to Professor Landis of the Harvard Law 
School. 

It was shortly after this Conference that the Massachusetts 
Legislature adopted a Resolve! providing for the creation of a 
Commission on Interstate Compacts affecting Labour and 
Industries. This action was based on a resolution introduced 
by State Senator Henry Parkman, Jr., and Representative 
Christian Herter, in answer to the suggestion from the Governor 
that Massachusetts should suspend or repeal some of its labour 
laws in view of competition from other States with lower legal 
standards. The joint authors of the Resolve recommended that, 
instead of any repeal or weakening of the laws, effort should be 
made, through negotiation with industrially competing States, 
to secure greater uniformity in the labour laws of those States. 

The Commission created under this Resolve was authorised 
to negotiate with similar Commissions in the other New England 
States and with New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania—or 





1 Massachusetts Resolves, Ch. 44, 1933. 
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with any of the States mentioned—in an effort to secure greater 
uniformity in their labour laws, with particular reference to 
legislation regarding wages, hours of labour, and the conditions 
and standards of employment. Senator Parkman, one of the 
joint authors of the Resolve, was appointed Chairman of the 
Massachusetts Commission. 

The United States Secretary of Labour expressed keen 
interest in the proposal ; and, in response to an invitation from 
the Massachusetts Commission, submitted a number of sugges- 
tions as to the field of possible accomplishment for such an 
undertaking. These included the following recommendation : 


The first effort of the Commission should be to get uniform State 
legislation consolidating the gains that have been achieved by the 
N.R.A. Codes.... Therefore I strongly recommend that each of the 
New England and Atlantic States pass legislation abolishing child 
labour, providing for compulsory minimum wage, and eliminating 
night work by women.* 

On 21 August 1933 Senator Parkman, Chairman of the 


Massachusetts Committee, wrote to Governor Winant asking 
his co-operation, and suggesting the appointment of a similar 
Commission for New Hampshire to negotiate with the Massa- 


chusetts Commission. 


THE INTERSTATE CONFERENCE ON LABOUR COMPACTS 


On the recommendation of Governor Winant, a conference 
of the Governors of the New England States was held in Boston 
on 10 October 1933 to discuss the matter of appointing com- 
missions on interstate compacts in these States. This con- 
ference was attended in person by the Governors of Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island, and by 
representatives of the Governors of Connecticut and Vermont. 
A resolve unanimously adopted by the conference provided 
for the appointment of commissions on interstate compacts 
by the Governors of the New England States. 

As a result of this conference and at the invitation of the 
Massachusetts Commission, Governor Winant, on 29 November 
1933, appointed the New Hampshire Commission on Interstate 
Compacts affecting Labour and Industries. Similar commis- 
sions were appointed by the Governors of Rhode Island and 


Maine.* 


1 Letter from Secretary of Labour Frances Perkins to Hon. Henry Parkman, 


Jr., 12 September 1933. 
2 Subsequently, commissions were appointed in New York, Connecticut, 


Vermont, and Maryland. 
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The Governor of Connecticut, and later the Governors of 
New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, appointed representa- 
tives or delegates to attend a Joint Conference on Interstate 
Compacts and negotiate with the commissioners and delegates 
from the other States. The Chairman of the Massachusetts 
Commission, Senator Henry Parkman, Jr., was elected Chair- 
man of the Joint Conference, representing the States participat- 
ing in compact action. This Joint Conference was later desig- 
nated the Interstate Conference on Labour Compacts. 

As a means of initiating preliminary negotiations prior to the 
convening of the State Legislatures, a meeting of delegates 
of the participating States was held in Boston on 14 December 
1935 to approve a definite programme for action. Each State 
was represented at this meeting by an official designated by the 
Governor or by the Compact Commission of that State. 

The recommendations formulated by this committee were 
accepted by the Interstate Conference at the meeting in Boston, 
January 1934. The programme of work agreed upon by the 
Conference was divided into two parts: first, that calling for 
early action and including such matters as minimum wage, 
child labour, hours of work, night work, industrial home work ; 
and second, the programme for long-range action and including 
such matters as workmen’s compensation, unemployment 
insurance, the regulation of fee-charging employment agencies, 
and the adoption of regulations for the health and safety of 
employees. 

One of the first recommendations adopted by the Inter- 
state Conference was that the Congressmen of the States 
represented in the Conference group be requested to ask Con- 
gress to grant approval by law in general terms to the making 
of compacts by the States concerning labour and industrial 
legislation. 

The resolution drafted provided for Congressional consent 
to the formation of a labour compact or compacts between 
the participating States. It provided further that the President 
of the United States might be invited to appoint a representative 
of the Federal Government to attend compact negotiations 
between the States ; also that no compact or agreement should 
be binding upon any State party thereto unless and until it 
had been approved by the legislature of each of the States whose 
assent was contemplated by the terms of the compact, and by 
the Congress of the United States. A measure embodying these 
provisions passed the House of Representatives at the 1935 
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session of Congress, but was not reached in the Senate. It is 
pending before the present session.! 


The Minimum- Wage Compact 


Minimum-wage- fixing machinery was selected by the Inter- 
state Conference on Labour Compacts as the initial subject 
for compact action. There were several reasons for this selection. 
The campaign during the depression against sweat-shop wages 
had focussed public attention upon the subject, and made 
concerted action by the States seem advisable to aid in checking 
the practice of unscrupulous concerns in migrating from a State 
with good labour laws and fair standards to another with less 
adequate protection. The fact that several States in the Con- 
ference group already had minimum-wage laws made it appear 
that a compact of this nature would be comparatively easy to 
negotiate. The further fact that the proposed compact was of 
the open type made it seem possible to effectuate the compact 
within a reasonable time. For this compact was to become 
operative, subject to Congressional approval, when ratified 
by the legislatures of two of the signatory States, at the same 
time leaving it free for any and all of the States that desired to 
do so to adhere to the compact. 

This compact on minimum-wage standards suggests one of 
the ways in which an interstate compact on labour legislation 
may be extremely effective, that is, in bringing about greater 
uniformity in existing labour laws between the States. It should 
be noted that this compact does not establish new standards, 
but rather attempts to bring a larger number of States into 
agreement on standards that have already been adopted in 
certain of the States. 

As mandatory minimum-wage legislation of the type based 
on the cost of living had been declared unconstitutional by the 
United States Supreme Court *, it was felt advisable to adopt 
the fair-wage type of legislation as model for the compact. 
This type of minimum-wage legislation is based, not primarily 
on the cost of living, but rather on a prohibition against an 
unfair and oppressive wage. The standard Bill sponsored by the 
National Consumers’ League and enacted in 1933% by the 





1 H.J. Res. 146, 74th Congress, Ist Session. 

2 Adkins v. Children’s Hospital (United States Supreme Court, 9 April 1923), 
261 U.S. 525. 

3 Massachusetts enacted similar legislation in 1934, meeting the requirements 
of the Minimum Wage Compact. 
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Legislatures of New York, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, and Ohio was accepted in its general provisions, 
with certain perfecting amendments, as basis for the compact. 

The compact as drafted consists of three titles. Title I is the 
preamble explaining the general policy and intent. It states the 
reason for the compact and specifies the objective—to provide 
uniform minimum standards affecting labour and industry. 
It stipulates that when the compact has been ratified by the 
requisite number of States and approved by Congress, it shall 
be effective as a law in each of the compacting States. An im- 
portant proviso of this title is intended to prevent the compact 
from being used as an argument against State labour legislation. 
This proviso is to the effect that nothing contained in the com- 
pact shall be construed as interfering with laws already in force 
in any of the compacting States which establish standards 
equivalent to or above those set forth in the compact ; or to pre- 
vent or discourage the enactment of additional laws establishing 
similar or higher standards ; or to affect any laws concerning 
conditions of employment that are not in conflict with the 
compact provisions or that deal with subjects not included in 
its scope. 

Title II deals with the machinery for administering the 
compact and with the general provisions for making it effective. 
It provides for the enactment by each of the participating States 
of laws to meet the required standards, and for the administration 
and enforcement of these laws by the appropriate State agencies ; 
also for annual reports by these agencies concerning the opera- 
tion of the compact and of the laws relating to it. It provides 
far a compact commission in each State and for an interstate 
commission representing the group of compacting States. 
It contains provisions regarding the amendment of the com- 
pact, the withdrawal of member States, and the adhesion of 
additional States to the compact. It is intended that titles I and 
II shall be part of every compact on labour legislation. 

Title III of the compact is concerned with minimum-wage 
legislation. It establishes general principles already embodied 
in existing mandatory fair wage laws. It prohibits the payment 
to women and minors of an unfair and oppressive wage. It 
provides for an administrative agency in each State with author- 
ity to investigate the wages of women and minors ; to appoint 
wage boards, upon which employers, employees, and the public 











1 For further details regarding the provisions of title II, see below under the 
heading “ Procedure in Labour Compacts ”’. 
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are equally represented ; to enter wage orders, after a public 
hearing, based on the recommendations of the wage board ; 
such orders to be directory or recommendatory for a definite 
period, after which they may be made mandatory and carry 
a penalty for non-compliance. 

There is further provision that the administrative body 
shall have authority to issue special licences to employees who, 
by reason of physical or mental condition, are incapable of 
earning the minimum fair-wage rate established for their 
occupation, and also to take assignment of wage claims at the 
request of employees paid Jess than the minimum wage under 
a mandatory order and to bring legal action to collect such 
claims. 

Employers are required to keep specified records, including 
the names, addresses, occupations, hours, and wages of women 
and minors in their employ ; to permit the inspection and tran- 
script of such records ; to furnish, upon request, sworn state- 
ments of the same; and to post and maintain the notices re- 
garding wages and hours issued by the State administrative 
agency. There is provision for Court appeal, and also provision 
that existing wage orders and decrees in any of the signatory 
States having such regulations shall remain in effect until new 
wage orders covering the same occupations have been entered 
and become operative. 

It should be noted that such legislation does not fix a specific 
minimum rate, but rather establishes the machinery by which 
the individual States may, through the agency of wage boards 
for separate occupations, set up minimum fair-wage rates for 
women and minor employees in those occupations. It will be 
noted that this does not result necessarily in identical minimum 
rates in the different signatory States. It does, however, es- 
tablish the means for a far greater approach to uniformity than 
existed prior to the compact. It further makes it possible 
for the administrative bodies in the co-operating States to bring 
about reasonable uniformity in practice and procedure. 

In recognition of the service of Governor Winant in furthering 
the compact plan, the Minimum-Wage Compact was signed in 
Concord, New Hampshire, on 29 May 1984 by representatives 
of the Governors of seven States.1 On 30 June of that year the 
Massachusetts Legislature ratified this compact, and during 











1 Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. 
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the same session it enacted the fair-wage legislation required 
to meet the compact standards. On 27 May of the following year 
the New Hampshire Legislature ratified the compact,! thus 
making it effective between these two States as soon as Con- 
gressional consent is given.” 

It is significant that the States joining in this compact 
include Massachusetts, which was the first State in the country 
to enact minimum-wage legislation, and New Hampshire, the 
first State to enact a mandatory fair-wage law modelled on the 
standard measure sponsored by the National Consumers’ League. 
Beyond these considerations mentioned, there is a broader 
significance in this action in selecting minimum-wage legislation 
for the initial compact. It signifies the revival of interest in 
minimum-wage laws as an agency in promoting social and 
industrial well-being. 


The Child Labour Compact 


Child labour legislation was the subject next selected for 
compact action. The widespead interest in protection of children 
from industrial exploitation, the variation in the existing State 
laws, and the success attending the child labour provisions of the 
N.R.A. codes made it appear that this would be a matter on 
which early agreement could be reached. Question immediately 
arose, however, as to the form the proposed compact should take. 
Should it represent model legislation, embodying desired ideals, 
or should it be based upon the best existing legislation ? Again, 
with respect to scope, should the compact deal with the broad 
field of child labour problems, or should it be limited mainly 
to activities of an interstate character ? 

It was eventually decided that, as one of the objectives of 
interstate labour compacts is to lessen unfair competition 
between the States based on labour differentials involving the 
industries of these States, the compact should be concerned 
for the most part with activities affecting interstate competition. 








1 New Hampshire H.B. 39 of 1935. 

2 A Resolve providing for Congressional approval of the minimum-wage com- 
pact passed the House of Representatives in the summer of 1935 but was held up 
in the Senate in the closing days of the session. It was re-introduced in 1936 
(H.J. Res. 321, 74th Congress, 2nd Session) and passed the House on 20 January 
1936. Action on it has since been held up pending the decision of the Supreme 
Court on the Minimum Wage Law. The constitutionality of mandatory fair wage 
legislation of the type specified in the compact is before the Court at the present 
time. 
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The compact also embodied, to a large extent, standards in 
effect in States with the more advanced child labour legislation. 

In brief, the draft compact prohibited the employment in 
industry of minors under 16 years of age ; required for industrial 
employment, in the case of minors under 18 years of age, 
employment certificates with proof of age, physical fitness, and 
definite evidence of a job ; prohibited the employment of minors 
under 18 in any industrial employment determined by the ap- 
propriate State authorities to be hazardous or injurious to the 
health or safety of such minors ; and provided that the time 
worked by minors 16 to 18 years of age in permitted industrial 
employments should not exceed 8 hours in any one day, or 40 
hours in any one week, or six days in any one week ; also that 
such minors should not be employed between the hours of 10 
p-m. and 6 a.m.} 

Arrangements made for signing the compact at the meeting 
of the Interstate Conference on Labour Compacts at Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, in November 1934 were deferred for several 
months in order that there might be no possible conflict with 
the Federal Child Labour Amendment which was to be presented 
to a large number of State legislatures during 1935. Considera- 
tion of the compact was resumed at the meeting held at Spring 
Lake, New Jersey, on 30 June 1935. The proposed draft was 
unanimously approved by the commissioners and representa- 
tives of the Governors of the sixteen States represented at the 
Conference. This action was taken after a provision had been 
added to the effect that it should be understood that the compact 
does not cover the entire field of child labour but is primarily 
concerned with child labour activities affecting interstate 
competition ; and that nothing contained in the compact 
should be construed as a substitute for the Federal Child Labour 
Amendment. It was planned that the compact would be signed 
at the following meeting, and then presented to the State legis- 
latures for ratification at their next sessions. 

At the Interstate Conference meeting in Albany on 18 and 19 
October 1935, however, action in signing the compact was 
again postponed in deference to fears of the proponents of the 
Child Labour Amendment that ratification of a child labour 
compact might adversely affect the chances of the Amendment. 
This action was taken pending consultation with officials of the 








1 Cf. the standards adopted by the States at the second National Conference 
on Labour Legislation held in Asheville, North Carolina, 4-5 October 1935. 
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American Federation of Labour and with State labour officials, 
who had expressed distrust of any child labour compact on the 
ground that any effort to make such a compact a reality would 
interfere with ratification by the States of the Federal Amend- 
ment.! It will be noted that the child labour compact, like 
the minimum-wage compact, deals mainly with existing labour 
legislation, and is more in the nature of an attempt to secure 
uniformity than to create new standards. This compact, like 
the minimum-wage compact, is of the open type, becoming 
effective when ratified by the legislatures of two or more States 
with the consent of Congress. 


The Hours of Labour Compact 


Hours of labour, the third subject chosen for compact 
negotiation, proved a highly controversial issue. Because of its 
prominence as a factor in interstate industrial competition, 
the emphasis placed on the subject in pending Federal legislative 
measures, and the demand of organised labour for a reduction 
of hours as one means of coping with unemployment, the pro- 
posal for limitation of hours was regarded as one of the most 
important subjects for interstate agreement. At the same time, 
it was recognised as one of the most difficult problems presented. 
As suggested by the Chairman of the Hours of Labour Compact 
Committee of the Interstate Conference on Labour Compacts, 
there was probably more active interest and more real dif- 
ference of opinion on the limitation of hours of employment 
than on any other subject considered by the conference.? 

While there was some divergence of viewpoint as to the type 
of compact to be used—whether the open or the closed type— 
it was early in the deliberations decided that if agreement were 
to be reached on an hours of labour compact, it would have to 
include a number of industrially competing States. Whether 
such a compact should require for its effectiveness ratification 
by certain specified States, or by a certain number of States, or 


* At an interview held by representatives of the Interstate Conference on 
Labour Compacts with William Green, President of the American Federation 
of Labour, in Washington, D.C., on 11 December 1935, Mr. Green said that the 
Federation was fearful that the movement for a child labour compact would hamper 
Labour’s attempt to secure the Constitutional Amendment. He explained that 
this attitude applied only to this particular compact, and that in many other 
fields, such as social security and workmen’s compensation, Labour would co- 
operate. 

* Address by Professor George E. BiGGr at Spring Lake, New Jersey, 28 June 
1935. (Unpublished MS.) 
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by a combination of both, was the subject of long discussion. 
Consideration was also given to the possibility of requiring 
representation of different regional groups of States; as the 
East, South, and Middle West. In the agreement finally reached, 
it is provided that the compact shall become effective on rati- 
fication by the legislatures of fifteen States.! 

The terms of the compact were also the subject of extended 
debate and committee study. Some of the members favoured 
using the compact as a means of promoting uniformity in 
existing State legislation regarding hours of employment, 
suggesting in this connection that a 48-hour week, representing 
practically the highest standard in effect in State legislation ’, 
be taken as the general standard. Others, pointing to the 40-hour 
limit established under a majority of the codes of fair com- 
petition, and to the wide demand for shorter hours, felt that it 
would be impracticable and unfair to suggest a lower standard. 
Still others, influenced by the demand of labour for a 30-hour 
week, favoured an even shorter limit on the working period. 

At the Spring Lake, New Jersey, meeting in June 1935, as 
agreement could not be reached, the matter was again referred 
to a committee enlarged to provide wider representation. <A 
draft compact calling for a 40-hour week, with specified ex- 
ceptions, as in the case of shortage of certain classes of labour, 
and permitting some administrative flexibility to deal with 
emergencies, was adopted at the meeting held in Albany, New 
York, on 18 and 19 October 1935. This action was based on the 
majority report of the compact drafting committee. 

The report declared that the 40-hour week now appeared 
to be a practical possibility and that the difficulties associated 
with such an arrangement arose mainly in connection with 
provisions for making a general limitation effective without 
imposing undue burden in cases which might call for exceptions 
to the general rule. It was further suggested that the State 
Compact Commissions should give the matter early attention 
with a view to signing the compact at the next meeting of the 
Interstate Conference. 

In reaching agreement on a 40-hour compact, the conference 
was doubtless influenced by the recent recommendations of the 

1 Draft of hours of labour compact approved at meeting in Albany, New York, 
18-19 October 1935. 
2 Oregon has a 44-hour week for women and minors in certain occupations. 


With this exception, 48 hours is the highest standard in any State for hours legisla- 
tion. 
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second National Conference of the States on Labour Legislation ! 


in favour of such a maximum, and by the world-wide recognition 
of this standard through the action of the International Labour 
Conference in June 1935 in adopting the principle of the 40-hour 
week. In this connection it may be of interest to note that 
the Convention on Hours of Labour prepared by the Inter- 
national Labour Office in 1985 was considered by the Inter- 
state Conference on Labour Compacts in preparing the compact 
on hours of employment. 


PROCEDURE IN LABOUR COMPACTS 


The labour compacts described embody general principles 
representing the minimum standards agreed upon by the partici- 
pating States. Each State joining in one of these compacts 
pledges itself, by the act of its legislature in ratifying, to enact 
forthwith the necessary laws to establish and maintain the 
required standards and to provide for enforcement and super- 
vision of the operation of the laws relating to the compact and 
those enacted to make its terms effective. 

In the standard form adopted by the Interstate Conference 
for use in labour compacts, provision is made for the appoint- 
ment in each participating State of an unpaid Commission 
representing labour, industry, and the public, such Commission 
to be appointed by the Governor of the State to deal with other 
ratifying States concerning questions arising under the compact. 
There is further provision for an Interstate Commission composed 
of the Chairmen of these various State Commissions. The 
Governors of the signatory States are required to request the 
President of the United States to appoint a representative of the 
Federal Government to this Interstate Commission. * 

The functions of this Interstate Commission are to investigate 
problems arising among the States regarding the compact 
or the laws enacted in accordance with its terms ; to enquire 
into proposed resignations of member States ; and to publish 
its findings and recommendations with regard to the enquiries 
made. The Interstate Commission has no mandatory powers, its 
authority being confined to investigations, recommendations, 


' Second National Conference on Labour Legislation called by the United 
States Secretary of Labour and held in Asheville, North Carolina, 4-5 October 1935. 
2 See titles I and II of the draft compacts on minimum wage, hours of labour, 
and child labour. 
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and reports. It is an agency of the States to assist them in the 
execution of a mutual undertaking. In no sense is it a super- 
State. 

Under the compact arrangement, the individual States 
maintain intact their independence. Each participating State 
by act of its legislature ratifies the compact agreed upon by its 
chosen representatives in negotiation with similar representatives 
from the other States. Each State also by act of its legislature 
enacts the laws to meet the terms of the agreement, and pro- 
vides for their execution through its own administrative officials. 
Any member State may propose modification, extension, or 
revision of the terms of the compact. And any State desiring 
to do so may withdraw from the compact after giving notice of 
such intention and waiting for a specified time. 

In ratifying a compact, each State agrees that it will not 
withdraw until it has reported to the Interstate Commission 
the reason for its desire to take such action. Upon receiving 
such report from a member State, the Interstate Commission 
is required to investigate the situation and submit its recom- 
mendations within six months. If the State still desires to 
withdraw, it agrees to defer such action for two years from the 
date of the findings of the Interstate Commission. 

Non-member States may at any time become party to a 
compact by act of their legislatures in ratifying the compact, 
subject to the consent of the Congress of the United States. 
Compacts that have been ratified may be modified, revised, 
or extended in whole or in part upon recommendation of the 
Interstate Commission, by action similar to that taken in making 
the original compact effective ; that is, through ratification 
by the legislatures of the participating States and consent of the 
Congress of the United States. 


Uses or LaBour Compacts 


Of the possible uses of interstate compacts in the field 
of labour legislation, three may be considered as of special 
significance. (1) Compacts between the States may be regarded 
as a means of obtaining higher standards of labour legislation 
than at present exist in any State. They may embody desired 
ideals rather than existing laws. (2) Compacts may be utilised 
to promote uniformity in existing labour legislation. In this 
way they may serve to bring States without adequate legislation 
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up to the standards already established by the more progressive 
States. (3) Another use of compacts on labour matters is to 
deal with special problems that concern a group of States, 
problems that no one State is competent to adjust independently 
and that are too limited in their scope or too specialised for 
action by the Federal Government, or that may lie outside 
the sphere of Federal control. As the application of compacts 
to labour legislation is still in the experimental stage, no compact 
of this nature having as yet been finally consummated, any 
discussion of the relative merits of the various uses of such 
compacts is still largely theoretical. 

From the nature of interstate compacts and the history 
of their use in other fields, their application to special labour 
problems applying to a few States would appear logical. All 
of the interstate agreements in other matters, with the possible 
exception of that for the regulation of motor-buses negotiated 
between nineteen States in 1934, have been of this type. Illustra- 
tion of such application of labour compacts to matters concern- 
ing a group of States would be the regulation of industrial home 
work between a State from which material is sent into the homes 
of other States to be manufactured and the States in which 
the work is done. Other examples might be the control of 
migratory labour, and the regulation of child labour and the 
enforcement of school attendance requirements between ad- 
jacent States in the case of migratory child workers. Compacts of 
this kind, involving a few States with common industrial 
problems, should be fairly easy to negotiate, and presumably 
could be consummated within a reasonable time. To date, 
no compact of this nature has been initiated. 

From the point of view of practical considerations—effective- 
ness, the possibility of competition within a moderate period 
of time, and sufficient flexibility to permit recognition of special 
conditions in the individual States—the use of compacts to 
promote uniformity in existing labour laws would appear 
sound. If the best legislation in effect is taken as the standard, 
that would mean not only greater uniformity but also higher 
standards in labour legislation generally. 

This use of the compact as a device for uniform labour laws 
might be applied to a group of competing States, or might 
serve to promote uniform labour standards throughout the coun- 
try. In either case, its use would appear broader than that 
discussed in connection with special problems between adjacent 
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States. In fact, the primary use of an interstate compact to 
bring about greater harmony in the labour legislation of several 
States with competing industries might be merely a preliminary 
stage to general uniformity in the legislation on the subject. 

The one labour compact which has reached the stage of 
Congressional action!, the compact on minimum-wage-fixing 
machinery, falls into this second classification of interstate 
labour compacts. It represents an effort to secure uniformity 
in existing minimum wage legislation and to promote the enact- 
ment of similar minimum wage laws in States without such 
legislation. This compact, described in detail elsewhere in this 
article, did not attempt to introduce new legislation. The 
mandatory fair-wage laws already in effect in several States 
were taken as meeting the principles established under the terms 
of the compact. 

This compact has already been ratified by three of the signatory 
States—Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. 
Under its terms, the compact becomes effective when ratified 
by the legislatures of two or more States and approved by 
Congress. It has been signed by the Commissioners and repre- 
sentatives of the Governors of seven States. Of the States that 
have ratified by act of their legislatures, New Hampshire 
already had the required legislation on its statutes. Massa- 
chusetts, not having such legislation, has enacted the required 
law. Several States whose Commissioners have signed the 
compact do not as yet have any form of minimum wage 
legislation. This means that when their legislatures ratify the 
compact they will be under obligation to enact mandatory 
minimum fair-wage laws. * 

The child labour compact now under consideration by the 
Interstate Conference on Labour Compacts is another example 
of the use of interstate agreements to attain uniformity in 
labour legislation. Practically all the provisions included in the 
standards proposed for this compact appear in some of the 
existing State child labour laws, although in no one State are 
all these provisions found at the present time. The fact that 
this compact was unanimously approved at a conference of 
Commissioners and representatives of Governors of sixteen 








9 


1 See above, p. 801, note ®. 


2 Of the seven signatory States, four have enacted laws that conform to the 
standards set by the compact. Two other States now participating in the Con- 
ference but not members at the time the minimum wage compact was signed have 
also enacted the laws meeting the compact requirements. 
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States would seem to indicate that compacts of this type are 
reasonably easy to negotiate. In considering the time element 
in connection with this compact proposal, it should be remem- 
bered that, as already explained,. after agreement had been 
reached on the terms of the compact, action was twice post- 
poned in order that there might be no possibility of confusion 
with the Federal Child Labour Amendment. 

There should be wide opportunity for the development of 
interstate compacts as a means of harmonising conflicting pro- 
visions of State labour laws. Unemployment compensation 
legislation would seem to offer a profitable field for such effort. 
As a result of the enactment by the United States Congress 
of the Social Security Act +, presumably all the States that have 
not as yet enacted legislation on the subject will do so.  Pre- 
sumably, also, there will be considerable variation in these laws, 
as evidenced by those already enacted. Yet the need for uni- 
formity is emphasised by the migration of insured employees 
from one State to another and by the constantly widening geo- 
graphical scope of industry. 

In this connection, one of the recommendations adopted by 
the second National Conference on Labour Legislation *, re- 
presenting the various States, is of interest. This is that the 
States should adopt in their laws a uniform basis of coverage 
to avoid such conflicts in State jurisdiction as have occurred 
in the field of accident compensation, and should authorise 
reciprocal agreements on such features of unemployment 
compensation as those providing for the registration of workers, 
the payment of benefits to workers becoming unemployed 
in States distant from the one from which their benefits are due, 
and preventing workers from losing their benefits because of 
their transfer from a job in one State to a job in another. In- 
terstate compacts, it was suggested, should assist in this field. 
This subject was also discussed at the Albany meeting of the 
Interstate Conference on Labour Compacts. Workmen’s com- 
pensation laws and industrial health and safety codes are other 
fields where interstate compacts to promote uniformity in 
regulations might prove of service. 

The third use of labour compacts mentioned above is illus- 


' U.S. Public—No. 271—74th Congress, First Session. (H.R. 7260.) 

2 Second National Conference on Labour Legislation called by the United 
States Secretary of Labour, held at Asheville, North Carolina, 4-5 October 1935. 
Report of the Committee on Unemployment Compensation. 
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trated by the proposed agreement on hours of labour. In this 
compact the standards set up are definitely in advance of existing 
legislation in any of the States, although based on provisions 
established in a majority of the codes of fair competition. This 
compact has proved to be far the most difficult problem the 
Interstate Conference has undertaken. Its adoption at the 
Albany meeting in October 1935 after more than a year of dis- 
cussion was by majority vote and after a divided committee 
report. The practical success of this type of labour compact, 
as of the others considered, remains to be demonstrated by the 
test of experience. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF THE Compact MOVEMENT 


Interest on the part of the Federal Government in the com- 
pact movement has been evidenced in various ways. Reference 
has already been made to the letter from the United States 
Secretary of Labour to the Chairman of the Massachusetts 
Commission on Interstate Compacts.1 At the signing of the 
Minimum Wage Compact, President Roosevelt sent a message 
to Governor Winant of New Hampshire saying : 

You may' recall that in January 1931, when I wes Governor in 
the State of New York, I called the first Conference of Officials to 
the North-Eastern States to consider the possibility of proceeding by 
joint State action to maintain and improve industrial and labour 
standards. Because this meeting on 29 May is at least in part an 
outgrowth of our earlier discussions in Albany, I naturally have deep 
personal satisfaction in it. But my interest goes much further—for 
the State action now proposed is complementary to the national 
action already taken in Washington to give American citizens a more 
ample and more secure life. ? 


Following the breakdown of the N.R.A. codes, the Secretary 
of Labour called a meeting of the Interstate Conference on Lab- 
our Compacts in Washington to consider ways of meeting the 
situation.* Subsequent to this meeting, the President wrote 
to the Chairman of the Conference that he was having a study 
made of Interstate Labour Compacts.‘ 

The resolution adopted by the first National Conference on 
Labour Legislation called by the Secretary of Labour in Wash- 





1 See above, p. 796. 

2 Letter from President RoosEveLt to Governor Winant, 25 May 1934. 

3 Fourteenth meeting of the Interstate Conference on Labour Compacts held 
in the Department of Labour Building, Washington, D.C., 4-5 June 1935. 

4 Letter from President RooseveELt to Henry Parkman, Jr., 6 June 1935. 
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ington, 14 and 15 February 1934, recommended consideration 
of the Interstate Labour Compact by the States and further 
recommended that arrangements be made by the United States 
Secretary of Labour for regional labour conferences between the 
States. 

At the second National Conference on Labour Legislation 
held in Asheville, North Carolina, 4-5 October 1935, a similar 
resolution was adopted, recommending inter alia that the Con- 
ference endorse the movement of the States by interstate 
compact to achieve uniformity of laws affecting labour and 
industry. 

From the time the Interstate Conference on Labour Com- 
pacts was organised, it was recognised that it would be desirable, 
in the movement for uniform labour legislation, to secure the 
co-operation of competing States. An effort was therefore made 
at the outset to interest other States besides those mentioned 
in the original Massachusetts Resolve! to join in compact 
agreements. 

The movement for interstate compacts on labour legislation 
is apparently developing on broader lines than purely regional 
ones. An increasing number of States from all sections of the 
country have been participating in the Interstate Conference 
on Labour Compacts. Originally made up of representatives 
from the New England States, this conference now includes 
representatives from the north, south, east, and west. Eight 
States have established interstate compact commissions with 
legal power to confer and to negotiate with similar commissions 
in other States with regard to labour compacts. In addition to 
this, twenty-three States have created commissions on inter- 
state co-operation, some of which have committees on labour 
which are meeting with the Interstate Conference on Labour 
Compacts. In other instances delegates have been designated 
by the Governors of the States to participate in the movement 
to establish uniform labour standards through interstate com- 
pacts. 


PROBLEMS PRESENTED BY INTERSTATE LABOUR COMPACTS 


Impetus to the compact movement in the United States 
has been given by the decision of the United States Supreme 





1 See above, p. 795. 
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Court in the Schechter case.1. This opinion, in addition to 
invalidating the codes of fair competition adopted under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, reiterated the dictum 
that regulation of conditions of labour within the States is the 
function, not of the Federal Government, but of the separate 
States. 

The need for nation-wide, uniform, basic standards for the 
control of employer-employee relations has been emphasised 
by the collapse of the codes. Numerous plans have been put 
forward for further legislation to preserve permanently, if 
possible, the social and economic advantages temporarily secured 
under their labour provisions. The prominence given to the 
compact movement in consequence of the breakdown of the codes 
has resulted in searching enquiry as to the potentialities of this 
agency in the field of social welfare legislation—its defects and 
possible weaknesses as well as its advantages. 

Questions that naturally are raised in any consideration of the 
utilisation of labour compacts between the States are: Will 
such compacts be effective ? Are they workable ? Can they be 
enforced ? Does the compact method represent a practical 
means of harmonising State labour laws ? Can labour compacts 
be negotiated, ratified, and made effective in the States within 
a reasonable time ? What will be the effect of such compacts 
on Federal legislation relating to labour, on State labour laws ? 
Does the compact in this field present dangers that may out- 
weigh its possible usefulness ? 

Fear is expressed by some that the compact as applied to 
labour legislation is unworkable, that it is too cumbersome a 
device to be practicable for the promotion of uniformity in State 
labour laws. Those taking this position cannot envisage all 
the industrial States entering interstate agreements to level 
labour standards, and contend that non-co-operation on the part 
of a few key States, which could be forced by hostile manu- 
facturers, would destroy the movement. They also hold that 
countless compacts would be necessary to cover the points 
which could be taken care of in a single Constitutional amend- 
ment.” 

Others argue that interstate compacts are a clumsy attempt 
to duplicate the Federal Government itself when the Federal 





1 See above, p. 791. 
2 “States Turn to Compacts’, by Edgar Mackay Mills, in Christian Science 
Monitor, Magazine Section, 4 Sept. 1935, pp. 4 and 14. 
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Government is prevented from acting. According to this view, 
labour compacts are treaties which the States would make among 
themselves instead of having their Federal Government pass 
the desired laws.! 

Perhaps the question that most frequently arises in connec- 
tion with the use of compacts as a means of harmonising labour 
legislation between States is that of their effectiveness in securing 
the desired result. Will interstate compacts really bring about 
greater uniformity in labour legislation ? Assuming that com- 
pacts dealing with labour and industries are negotiated and 
ratified by the requisite number of States to become operative 
according to the terms of the agreements, and assuming that 
the necessary Congressional consent is secured, can such agree- 
ments between the States be enforced in any practical way ? 

Court action is presumably possible in the case of labour 
compacts, as in those dealing with physical matters, such as 
boundaries and waterways. Such action, however, is slow and 
cumbersome, and is unlikely, therefore, to be much utilised. 
The possibility of such procedure also raises the further question 
of how the judgments of the court would be enforced in cases 
involving violation of a labour compact represented by the failure 
of one of the participating States to enact or properly to enforce 
the required labour legislation. 

Probably the most effective agency as sanction for inter- 
state labour compacts is public opinion as developed and utilised 
by the Interstate Compact Commission created under the terms 
of each interstate labour agreement. These commissions, 
as elsewhere described, are agencies set up to assist in assuring 
the execution of the compact. They have no direct enforcement 
powers: but are, however, authorised to investigate questions 
concerning the application of compacts and to make reports 
and recommendations. 

Somewhat related to the question of enforcement of com- 
pacts is that of the protection of States that have entered into 
a labour compact from the competition of States that remain 
outside the compact. A suggestion which has been given con- 
sideration in this connection is that the National Government 
might exclude from transport into compacting States the pro- 
ducts made in non-compact States under labour conditions 





1 “ Back to States’ Rights’, by George SouLr, in Harper's Magazine, Sept. 
1935, pp. 484-491. 
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that are below the standard set by the compact. Similar legisla- 
tion has been upheld by the courts in connection with the exclu- 
sion of intoxicating liquors from transport within the borders 
of no-license States.1 Such legislation has been employed by 
Congress in connection with the exclusion of prison-made goods 
from States whose laws forbid the sale on the open market of 
goods made by prison labour.” Legislation of this type bears 
a close analogy to the proposal just mentioned in connection 
with labour compacts. The constitutionality of the law regarding 
prison-made goods has not as yet been determined. It is thought 
by some that it would be invalidated in line with the decision 
of the Court nullifying the Federal child labour law. Others point 
out that in the present type of legislation the Federal Govern- 
ment is not imposing legislation on the States but is acting 
to protect the States in making their own laws effective. 

It has been suggested by some that interstate compacts 
represent an important part of the renewed State rights drive 
and that many believe that compacts constitute the principal, 
if not the sole, medium for solving many of the present-day 
interstate problems without further enlarging Federal powers. 
Those taking this point of view contend that the States are 
gradually realising that their competitive advantages, based 
on low labour standards, will not last; that unless the standards 
are raised to a common level, neighbouring States may lower 
their standards below that of States now enjoying competitive 
advantages ; and that the result of such economic rivalry would 
destroy the American standard of living and ultimately bring 
industrial ruin.® 

As yet, however, the advantages of compacts affecting 
labour legislation are advantages in theory rather than in fact. 
The practical success of such compacts remains to be demon- 
strated, inasmuch as no interstate agreement of this nature has 
as yet been finally consummated. Crucial tests of the effective- 
ness of compacts affecting labour and industry will be whether 
it is possible to secure adequate arrangements between a number 
of States with competing industries covering the major economic 
issues involved ; whether the standards agreed upon will represent 
a definite improvement in working conditions ; and whether 





1 Cf. the Webb-Kenyon Act. 

2 Ashurst-Sumners Act (Public No. 215, July 1935). 

8 “ States Turn to Compacts ”, by Edgar Mackay Mu:ts, in Christian Science 
Monitor, Magazine Section, 4 Sept. 1935, pp. 4 and 14. 
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it is possible to complete the arrangements and make the com- 
pact effective within a reasonable time. 

Whatever the outcome of the compact movement—whether 
it proves a positive factor in unifying labour legislation or fails 
to realise that objective—the fact that there is such a movement 
is significant, for it demonstrates the urgency of the problem 
to be met. To that problem the recent action of the United 
States in joining the International Labour Organisation gives 
added interest. It suggests that the desired uniformity in 
standards for legislation affecting labour and industry may be 
realised through the ratification of the Draft Conventions 
adopted by the International Labour Conference. In this con- 
nection it is conceivable that the educational results of the 
movement for interstate labour compacts may assist in a better 
understanding of the nature and purpose of the Draft Conven- 
tions ; and so, indirectly, may contribute to their ratification. 




















Rationalisation in a Czechoslovak 
Glass Works : 


The Miihlig Union in Teplitz-Schénau 
by 


H. von Haan 


The “ Miihlig-Union Glasindustrie A.G.”, which is a large 
sheet-glass and glass-bottle manufacturing firm in Czechoslovakia, 
offers an interesting example of rationalisation based on mechanisa- 
tion.' Over a period of twenty years, in fact, the manufacturing 
processes in the glass industry have been completely transformed, 
and they are now almost entirely automatic. A transformation 
of this kind was only too likely to have very unfavourable conse- 
quences for the workers. It will be seen from the following article 
how the Miihlig firm succeeded in reducing considerably the techno- 
logical unemployment that might have been expected to result from 
the change, by shortening individual hours of work and intro- 
ducing the four-shijt system. The article further describes the 
various technical and economic measures applied by the firm, 
which enabled it to maintain a high degree of stability, and thus 
to adopt a generous social policy with regard to the staff which 
has in turn largely contributed to maintaining and developing 
a spirit of collaboration and mutual confidence within the under- 
taking. 


HE Miihlig Union Glass Works Limited ( Miihlig-Union 
Glasindustrie A. G.) is a large-scale industrial undertaking 

in Czechoslovakia, the foundation of which dates back to the 
last century, manufacturing both sheet glass and glass bottles. 


1 This article continues the series of studies on industrial relations published by 
the International Labour Office in recent years. Cf. Studies on Industrial Relations, 
Vols. I, II, and III (Studies and Reports, Series A, Nos. 33, 35, and 38 ; Geneva, 
1930, 1982, and 1935); International Labour Review, Vol. XXXIII, No. 2, Feb. 
1936, pp. 194-226: “ The Scientific Organisation of a Department Store and its 
Effect on Industrial Relations : The ‘ Globe Stores ’ at Zurich ” ; and Vol. XX NITI, 
No. 4, April 1936, pp. 499-535: “ Scientific Management in a Food Preserving 
Establishment : The * Géo Factory’, Paris’, by H. DuBreui and J. P. LuGRIN. 
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The headquarters of the firm are at Settenz near Teplitz- 
Schénau in north-west Bohemia, where the main sheet-glass 
factory is situated, the manufacture of glass bottles being 
carried on in a large glass works at Aussig-on-the-Elbe. 

Two other factories belonging to the Miihlig Union, the 
Sofienhiitte at Klein-Augezd for the production of sheet glass 
and the Hostomitz works, which manufactures both sheet 
glass and glass bottles, have been closed down owing to the 
depression. The firm has also suspended the working of the 
two coal mines from which it formerly obtained its own supplies 
of fuel in the vicinity of the works. 

The undertaking, which to-day covers an area of about 
100 hectares, began its activities forty-five years ago with 
a modest glass works which employed 52 workers and produced 
an annual output of 498,000 kg. of sheet glass (9,577 kg. per 
worker), using pot furnaces and the then general method of 
mouth blowing. This method of production, depending almost 
entirely upon human labour, has now been completely superseded 
by mechanical processes in which the worker’s réle is confined 
to minding the machines, controlling, preparing, and finishing. 
To-day the Mihlig Union owns ten tank furnaces and a large 
number of glass-making machines, including eighteen Four- 
cault machines for making sheet glass, six six-arm Owens 
machines, and seventeen other automatic or semi-automatic 
machines for the manufacture of glass bottles. The maximum 
capacity of this plant, working continuously throughout the 
year, is 41,300,000 kg. of sheet glass and 44,400,000 kg. of 
glass bottles. Owing to the depression, however, it has never 
yet been possible to use this capacity to the full. The largest 
annual figures reached were “8,500,000 kg. of sheet glass in 1929 
and 35,856,000 kg. of glass bottles in 1930. In 1929, with 
a maximum working force of 2,407 persons, the total output 
of the Miihlig Union was 73,022,000 kg., or 30,337 kg. per 
worker. 

Between the modest beginnings of the undertaking and 
these maximum outputs of the present lies the period of tech- 
nical rationalisation in the glass industry, commonly described 
as “ mechanisation ’’, which accelerated the normal expansion 
of the undertaking, giving it that extra impetus to technical 
improvement to which it owes its present importance. 

The mechanisation of production is therefore the principal 
feature of rationalisation as applied in this undertaking, and 
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forms the main subject of the present article, which proposes 
to give a retrospective survey of its effects on the staff so far 
as these can be ascertained from the statistical data available. 

As regards personnel management, the firm’s policy is 
characterised not so much by an attempt to grapple scientifi- 
cally with labour problems as by the development of financial 
and material welfare schemes and the promotion of good rela- 
tions between the management and staff. The concern of the 
Miihlig Union for social considerations which lies at the root 
of this policy is also manifested in its handling of the questions 
of wages and hours of work which have arisen on various 
occasions as a result of mechanisation. 

The Miihlig Union has also been a pioneer in the field of the 
reduction of hours of work, having recently introduced the 
four-shift system for continuous processes, while as early as 
1907 it set up a system of workers’ representation through 
two representative bodies, the Workers’ Council and the Welfare 
Council. 


Tue Process oF TECHNICAL RATIONALISATION 
Transition from Alternating to Continuous Processes 


During the first ten years following the creation of the firm 
in 1890 its activities were confined to the manufacture of sheet 
glass at Settenz. This period was however marked by the great 
technical advance represented by the substitution of tank 
furnaces for the old system of pot furnaces, with the consequent 
change from alternating to continuous processes of manufacture. 

Under the old system of glass making in pot furnaces, 
the melting operations in connection with the furnaces alternated 
with the manipulating work of the glass blowers. In tank 
furnace manufacture, on the contrary, the melting and the 
manipulation of the glass take place simultaneously, and 
therefore without interruption. 

The process of manufacture is as follows. The mixture of 
raw materials, or “ batch ’’, consisting principally of sand, lime 
and soda, is fed continuously into the upper end of the tank, 
which is a long covered trough, and becomes vitrified into a 
homogeneous mass as it passes through the fiercely heated 
furnace. The liquid mass or “ metal” then flows to the other 
end of the tank, where it is continuously removed for mani- 
pulating. In all cases, whether the “metal” is to be used for 
the manufacture of sheet glass or of bottles, and whether it 
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is gathered by hand or by mechanical processes, the charac- 
teristic feature of glass production by tank furnaces is the 
continuity of the process. The quality of the finished product 
and the efficiency of production depend as much on the con- 
tinuous and uniform feeding of the tank as on the continuous 
and uniform removal of the molten glass at the other end for 
manipulation. The need for carrying on these processes con- 
tinuously thus brought the glass industry face to face at an 
early date with the problem of the rotation of shifts and the 
wage questions connected with it. 

Until quite recently the continuous processes in the Miihlig 
works were organised on a three-shift system, providing for 
8-hour shifts and a 56-hour week (averaged over three weeks), 
with a rest period of 16 hours between the shifts and 82 hours 
on every third Sunday. In order to secure this longer Sunday 
rest for one shift, however, one of the other two had to have 
only an 8-hour rest instead of the normal 16 hours. 

The interruption of work on Sundays would severely pre- 
judice the efficiency of production, which must be the guiding 
principle of manufacture by tank furnaces and for which 
continuous operation is an essential condition. This was shown 
by the following figures indicating the lowering of the standard 
of production in the Miihlig works consequent on an experimental 
stoppage of work on Sunday. Taking Saturday’s proportion 
of faulty products as 100, the equivalent figures for the other 
days were as follows : 


D Without With 
ay Sunday working Sunday working 
Monday 167.06 97.84 
Tuesday 125.22 100.57 
Wednesday 114.61 94.56 


Comparison of these figures showed that after every dis- 
turbance of the equilibrium of the process of production, 
both in the tank furnaces and in the reheating and annealing 
furnaces, it takes nearly three days to restore the balance, a 
circumstance which has obvious technical and economic dis- 
advantages. 

The system of continuous working in glass works, including 
Sundays and interrupted only once a year for several weeks for 
the cleaning and repairing of the tanks and furnaces, was there- 
‘ore not affected by the recent change from the 3-shift to the 
4-shift system. This change was a consequence of mechanisa- 
tion and the introduction of mass-production methods, which 
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made a reduction of weekly hours from 56 to 42 (or 40) both 
economically possible and socially desirable. 


Substitution of Automatic Processes for Hand-Blowing 
( Mechanisation ) 


Like the introduction of continuous processes, the substi- 
tution of mechanical manufacture for hand (or rather mouth) 
blowing also helps to ensure the greatest possible uniformity in 
the manipulation of the molten glass. The processes concerned 
are the continous and uniform gathering of the liquid glass from 
the tank and its continuous and uniform transformation into 
the desired product, whether sheet glass or glass bottles. 

In hand (mouth) blowing these processes were carried out 
by skilled blowers who gathered the required quantity of liquid 
glass with the end of an iron blow tube and by blowing through 
the other end of the tube hollowed out the compact mass of 
glass ; this was then shaped by turning and other mechanical 
processes into the form of a bottle or, in the case of sheet glass, 
of a hollow cylinder, since sheet glass is also blown in the first 
place in the form of a cylinder which is subsequently reheated, 
slit open, and pressed flat. Both in this twofold operation re- 
quired for the production of sheet glass and in the single opera- 
tion of bottle blowing the skill of the blower was a factor of 
prime importance, so that fluctuations in his performance 
and the various imponderable organic and psychological factors 
which govern human labour caused considerable variations 
in the quality of the product. As these products are standard 
articles of daily use—bottles and window panes—in which 
the individual note given by hand production is of no value, 
only its attendant drawback of irregularity is left without any 
compensating advantage. Absence of faults and uniformity 
in the case of sheet glass, and to a still greater extent the exact 
standardisation of size in the case of bottles, are essential require- 
ments of the consumers both of sheet glass and of glass bottles 
and containers. Only automatic machines can satisfactorily 
fulfil these requirements ; they reach a much higher standard 
of uniformity than is possible by hand blowing, since they remove 
the glass from the furnace in the exact amounts required and in 
a uniform condition and convey it for manipulation by an equally 
uniform mechanical process. 

Whereas in the case of glass bottles the mechanical processes 
used are similar to the methods of hand blowing, the mechanical 
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manufacture of sheet glass differs entirely from the old methods. 
The machines do not first turn out an intermediary product, 
the glass cylinder, which has subsequently to be slit open and 
pressed flat, but turn out the finished product, i.e. the sheet 
of glass, directly. 

The systems of production used in the Miihlig works are the 
Owens process for glass bottles and the Fourcault process for 
sheet glass. 


Introduction of Mechanical Processes in the Miihlig Works 


The year 1906 marks in many respects a turning-point in 
the history of the Miihlig Union, and in particular as regards 
the mechanisation of production. 

At that date the transition from pot furnaces to tank fur- 
naces in the original works at Settenz and in the works acquired 
in 1899 at Hostomitz had been completed, so that the whole 
undertaking was working on the continuous system. 

At the same time the firm was transformed into a limited 
liability company, which the sons of the founder entered. 

In 1906 the Owens process was patented, and in the same 
year four one-arm Severin machines were acquired for the 
mechanical manufacture of glass bottles in the Hostomitz 
works. In 1907 four more Severin machines were installed, 
and glass-bottle manufacture on a large scale was started with 
the acquisition of the bottle factory at Aussig-on-the-Elbe. 

The expansion of production which resulted from these 
innovations placed the Miihlig Union at the head of the glass- 
bottle industry in what was then the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
and led to its entry into the international bottle cartel in 1909. 

The application of machinery to glass-bottle manufacture 
tripled production in the Hostomitz works between 1906 and 
1909. The introduction of completely automatic processes, 
made possible by the Owens machines, began before the war, 
in 1913, when the first Owens machine was installed at Hostom- 
itz, while just after the outbreak of the war the first Owens 
machine at Aussig also began to operate. The effect of these 
two mass-production plants on output was, however, paralysed 
by the war. 

It was not until the post-war boom of 1920 that the firm 
was able to proceed with the equipment of its bottle works 
with Owens machines, a new machine being installed at Hostom- 
itz and another at Aussig in that year. The continuance of 
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favourable business conditions enabled two more of these 
machines to be acquired for Aussig in 1926 and 1928 respectively, 
and in 1929 and 1930 a few smaller specialised machines (Roirant 
process) were also installed. 

At the same time mechanisation was also proceeding in the 
manufacture of sheet glass. 

Since the end of the war hand blowing has been entirely 
superseded in this branch by the Fourcault system of glass 
drawing. Of the various glass-drawing processes (Libbey-Owens, 
Pittsburgh, etc.) this Belgian process, invented before the war, 
was that most favoured by the Mihlig works, Dr. Joseph Max 
Miihlig having been personally associated with its invention 
and development by Mr. Fourcault from the outset. Even 
before the war he had succeeded in forming an Austro-German 
group which had given financial support to the testing and 
development of Fourcault’s invention and had thus enabled 
it to be applied in the Belgian glass works at Damprémy. 

Immediately after the war, in 1919, Dr. Mihlig himself 
installed the first Fourcault plant at Hostomitz with four 
machines in the first place, increased to seven in 1922. In 
1924, the change-over of all the sheet-glass production in the 
Miihlig works to the Fourcault process was completed by the 
installation of three more Fourcault machines at Hostomitz and 
a complete plant of ten machines at Settenz. 

The experience of the first few years’ use of the new plant 
led to the rebuilding of the Hostomitz works in 1926, following 
a fire, and of the Settenz works in 1927, a substantial improve- 
ment in mechanical efficiency being secured in this way. 

The great boom year of 1928 found the Miihlig Union at 
the peak of its productive capacity both in the sheet-glass and 
in the glass-bottle branches of its production, with completely 
mechanised processes. 

The depression which set in in 1929-1930, however, not 
only prevented the whole of this plant from being used to its full 
capacity, but made it necessary to cut down production by 
closing the Hostomitz works as already mentioned. 


Effects of Mechanisation on Production and Employment 


In studying at the Miihlig works the effects of this long 
process of mechanisation on production and employment with 
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the aid of the statistics available, the two kinds of products, 
glass bottles and sheet glass, must be considered separately. 
This is principally because in the former branch the process of 
mechanisation stretched over a much longer period, prolonged 
by the war, while the mechanisation of sheet-glass manufacture 
was more or less completed within the five years from 1919 to 
1923. 

Until 1918, in fact, the total annual production of sheet 
glass was still manufactured by hand-blowing processes, whereas 
48 per cent. of the production of glass bottles was already 
produced by mechanical processes. By 1923, however, the 
manufacture of sheet glass was fully mechanised, while to-day 
mechanisation is not yet complete in the glass-bottle branch. 


Glass-Bottle Manufacture. 


As already stated, the mechanisation of this branch began 
as early as 1906, when 5.5 per cent. of the annual output was 
already produced mechanically as compared with 94.5 per cent. 
by hand blowing. This modest proportion did not appreciably 
increase before the war. It was still only 8.3 per cent. in 1912 ; 
in 1913 it was doubled (16.9 per cent.) by the acquisition of the 
new Owens machines, but 83.1 per cent. was still produced by 
hand blowing. After the outbreak of the war in 1914, however, 
the proportion between hand blowing and mechanical manu- 
facture rapidly shifted as follows owing to the departure of large 
numbers of the staff to join the colours : 


Per cent. of annual production 


Year Re pony 
1914 77.8 22.2 
1915 67.1 32.9 
1916 58.1 41.9 
1917 51.2 48.8 
1918 52.0 48.0 


The return of a large number of glass workers to the under- 
taking after the war and the steps taken by the management 
to facilitate their re-engagement led to an increase in the 
proportion of hand-blown glass produced in 1919, which rose 
to 76.8 per cent. as compared with 23.2 per cent. produced by 
machinery. In 1920, however, as already stated, the firm 
resumed the re-equipment of its works with Owens machines, 
and during the following decade hand blowing steadily gave 
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way to mechanical processes until it has now been reduced to 
an almost negligible proportion. 


Per cent. of annual production 


Year Hand blowing Mechanical processes 
1920 67.3 32.7 
1921 56.9 43.1 
1922 54.9 45.7 
1923 35.1 64.9 
1924 40.0 60.0 
1925 40.6 59.4 
1926 40.2 59.8 
1927 36.8 63.2 
1928 38.2 61.8 
1929 34.5 65.5 
1930 29.1 70.9 
1931 22.8 77.2 
1932 11.2 88.8 
1933 7.6 92.4 
1934 6.8 93.2 


The output of an Owens machine is about 35,000 half- 
litre beer bottles per day, whereas a skilled hand blower turns 
out about 350 bottles in an 8-hour shift. 

Some idea of the practical results of this enormous increase 
in productive capacity on production and on the number of 
workers employed, as they have actually developed under the 
influence of market conditions, may be obtained from the 
figures for the years 1928 to 1930, covering the period when the 
boom was at its height and also that of full equipment with 
Owens machines, as compared with the average for the last 
three years before the war (taken as 100), representing the 
maximum output obtained by hand blowing : 


Year Total production Number of workers employed 


1911-1913 (average) 100 100 
1928 126 83 
1929 149 100 
1930 155 95 


It will be seen that so long as favourable market conditions 
enabled adequate use to be made of the increased capacity due 
to mechanisation, the number of workers employed, which 
had fallen temporarily during the rationalisation period, rose 
again almost to its previous level. There can therefore be no 
question of the existence of “technological unemployment” 
among the workers of the Miihlig Union at this time, when 
mechanisation had been completed and had produced its full 
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economic effects. But this condition of much increased produc- 
tion accompanied by a re-absorption of workers restoring the 
working force to its former maximum did not last very long. 
The further development and exploitation of the new mechan- 
ised plant was checked by the onset of the world depression, 
and a sharp fall both in production and still more in employment 
rapidly followed. 


Year -~ .. ™ ” —s ; Ror — a 
1930 100 100 100 
1931 58 67 86 
1932 39 36 108 
1933 37 28 133 
1934 30 27 113 


As already stated, the serious slump in the glass-bottle 
industry forced the Mihlig Union to close down its glass- 
bottle factory at Hostomitz in August 1932. This led both to the 
sharp fall in production and also to the further reduction in the 
number of workers employed during the last three years. The 
fact that the fall in employment was greater than that in pro- 
duction may be attributed to the mechanised nature of the 
manufacturing processes. Mechanisation brought about a 
further considerable increase in the output per worker during 
the depression years, so that the parallel saving in human labour 
may in fact probably be regarded as a concomitant of mechanisa- 


tion. 


Sheet-Glass Manufacture. 


In the course of the period of nearly thirty years in which the 
Miihlig Union produced its sheet glass by hand blowing alone, 
both production and the number of workers employed reached 
their maximum between 1910 and 1912. The average for these 
years may therefore be taken as the basis of comparison in 
examining the effects of the change to mechanical production 
which began after the war. 

This change, which, as already seen, took place between 
1919 and 1924, was so swift and thorough that whereas in 
1918 all the sheet glass manufactured was hand blown, by 1923 
the total annual output of sheet glass was already produced 
by the Fourcault process. The rapidity of this transformation is 
shown by the following figures : 
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Per cent. of annual production 


Year Hand blowing Mechanical processes 
1918 100.0 — 

1919 90.8 9.2 

1920 78.0 22.0 

1921 84.9 15.1 

1922 63.8 36.2 

1923 — 100.0 


A fire which broke out at the Hostomitz works in 1926 
led to the rebuilding of the Fourcault plant during that and 
the following year both at Hostomitz itself and at Settenz, 
so that 1928 may be regarded as the first year in which the 
new mechanical equipment was used to the full. The rate of 
output of the Fourcault machines when working at full capacity 
is between 180 and 240 centimetres per minute for glass one 
millimetre thick, and between 23 and 30 centimetres for glass 
six millimetres thick. 

The boom, which reached its peak during the same period, 
allowed of a vast increase in production, as shown by the follow- 
ing figures : 


Year Total production Number of workers employed 
1910-1912 (average) 100 100 

1924 119 75 

1925 146 86 

1926 186 96 

1927 124 85 

1928 316 108 

1929 335 115 

1930 243 94 

1931 293 101 


As regards the movement of employment under the influence 
of the mechanisation of production, as shown in the last column, 
here again the pre-war average maximum for the years 1910 
to 1912 is taken as the basis of comparison. Although both 
in 1919 and in 1921 the number of workers employed was 
still higher, this was merely due to the return of demobilised 
soldiers and the measures taken by the Government, which 
resulted in the re-employment of more than the strict minimum 
of workers necessary. 

The sudden sharp rise in the mechanical production of 
sheet glass which followed the introduction of the Fourcault 
process in 1924 led at first to a reduction in the staff. But this 
and the attendant “technological unemployment”, which 
appears to be inevitable in the early stages of all mechanisation, 
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soon disappeared, and when the Fourcault plant was brought 
to its full pitch of efficiency by the rebuilding of the works, 
the boom conditions of 1928 also conducing to a maximum out- 
put, the number of workers employed not only reached but even 
surpassed the pre-war maximum. It is clear from this that 
in the long run mechanisation, favoured by good business con- 
ditions, caused only temporary unemployment among the work- 
ers in the Miihlig works, which was soon re-absorbed by the 
increased employment created by the vast expansion of mechan- 
ised production. 

With the beginning of the depression in 1930-1931, however, 
there was a downward turn in the development of sheet-glass 
production also, although neither in production nor in employ- 
ment was the fall as steep as in the glass-bottle branch, which 
suffered from special marketing difficulties. 


— Total Number of workers Output per 
production employed worker 
1929 100 100 100 
1930 72 81 89 
1931 87 88 96 
1932 48 69 69 
1933 46 61 75 
1934 48 67 72 


After the sharp fall in production which followed the onset 
of the depression, there was thus a second drop due to the closing 
down of the Hostomitz works in May 1932. This nevertheless 
only reduced the annual production to about half the maximum 
of 1929, whereas the production of glass bottles had fallen 
to less than a third of its maximum. 

A still sharper contrast between the production of glass 
bottles and of sheet glass is shown by the movement of employ- 
ment. Whereas in the glass-bottle branch there was a truly 
catastrophic fall in the number of workers employed, which 
within four years fell almost to a quarter of its maximum, the 
decline in employment in the sheet-glass branch was much 
less steep, lagged behind the fall in production (again in con- 
trast to the glass-bottle branch), and took an upward turn, the 
number of workers employed in 1935 being 76. This last feature 
is of the greatest interest ; it is obviously due to a re-employment 
of workers which in no way represents a re-absorption of labour 
resulting from increased production, but is the result of a special 
measure, namely, the reduction of hours of work by the substitu- 
tion of the four-shift for the three-shift system. 
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WorRKING CONDITIONS 
Hours of Work 


Reduction of Hours by the Substitution of the Four-Shift for the 

Three-Shift System. 

This measure, which was adopted by the management of the 
Mihlig Union to mitigate unemployment, was applied to the 
sheet-glass works at Settenz in May 1932, at the same time as the 
Hostomitz works were closed down, with the express object 
of providing employment for some of the workers who would 
otherwise have been thrown out of work, in spite of the cutting 
down of production and the depression. 

In the glass-bottle branch of the works the substitution 
of the four-shift for the three-shift system was decided upon 
some time later, through a voluntary agreement made between 
representatives of the employers and workers in the Czecho- 
slovak glass industry at a meeting convened by the Government 
on 4 February 1935. 

The change from the three-shift to the four-shift system 
implies the reduction of the working week from 56 hours to 42 or 
40 hours.! In both cases, in the manufacture both of sheet 
glass and of glass bottles, the Miihlig Union and all the other 
undertakings in the Czechoslovak glass industry have forestalled 
the Conventions adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference in 1934 for automatic sheet-glass works and in 19385 
for glass-bottle manufacture. 

The significance of this measure is shown by the following 
comparison between the two systems : 








Item Three-shift system Four-shift system 
Length of each shift 8 hours 8 hours 
Period of rotation of shifts 3 weeks 4 weeks 
Ist week 8 6 
Number of shifts worked 2nd ,, 7 5 
by each worker aa 6 5 
4th ,, ; ~ 5 
Average per week 7 5% 
| Ist week 64 48 
Number of hours worked 2nd ,, 56 40 
by each worker | 8rd_,, 48 40 
4th ,, _— 40 
Average per week 56 42 0~—~ 
Between shifts 16 hours 24 hours 
Rest period | Every 3rd Sunday 32 hours -—- 
Every 4th Sunday _ 24 hours 





1 42 hours are worked in the sheet-glass branch, in which there is no sus- 
pension of work on Sunday, and 40 in the glass-bottle branch, in which the 
weekly hours of each shift are reduced by 2 by an 8-hour interruption of work 
on Sunday. 
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It will be seen that under the three-shift system 168 hours 
are worked in the course of three weeks and under the four- 
shift system in four weeks. 

Both in the sheet-glass and in the glass-bottle industry 
the shift system applies only to those workers who are directly 
employed on the continuous processes, e.g. heads of gangs, 
machine-minding staff, founders, cutters-off, crushers, trimmers, 
waste-glass carriers, and also furnacemen, mechanics, enginemen, 
etc. It is only to these categories that the recent reduction of 
hours from 56 to 42 in the week applies, whereas the rest of the 
staff employed on non-continuous processes (locksmiths, car- 
penters, bricklayers, electricians, sorters, carriers, packers, 
loaders, glass grinders, glass cutters, etc.) are still covered by 
the Act of 19 December 1918 prescribing an 8-hour day for 
the whole of Czechoslovak industry ; i.e. they work 48 hours 
in the week, with 8% hours on ordinary weekdays and 5% 
on Saturday. Certain categories of workers, too, such as me- 
chanics and boilermen, and cave-emptiers, continue to work in 
three shifts, and the locksmiths’ department, which makes the 
bottle moulds, works on a two-shift system. 

The number of workers in the Settenz sheet-glass works 
has in fact risen considerably since the shorter hours were 
applied, as follows: 1932: 491 ; 19383: 518 ; 1934: 575; 19385: 
650. 

This last figure is almost equal to the maximum for the 
staff of the Settenz works (684), which was reached in 1920. At 
that time the output per worker was about 13,000 kg., as com- 
pared with over 32,000 kg. at present. Between these two 
dates lies the period of the technical rationalisation of the 
plant of the Settenz works, during which the number of workers 
employed fell to about 340. But the reduction of hours created 
so many fresh openings for employment that all the workers 
temporarily displaced by mechanisation were re-absorbed. The 
trade union returns for Settenz no longer show any unemploy- 
ment among glass workers. 

In Hostomitz, however, recent returns show 400 unemployed 
workers, and in Aussig 100 unemployed bottle workers. The 
reduction of hours in the glass-bottle industry which was ap- 
plied at the beginning of 1935 had led by May of that year to 
the re-engagement of about 100 of the unemployed. 





ee 
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Rest Periods, Overtime, Sunday Rest, and Holidays. 


The conditions of all industrial workers in Czechoslovakia 
in regard to hours of work and rest periods are regulated partly 
by law and partly by collective agreement, so that there is 
neither scope nor need for the application of a special social 
policy by the undertakings themselves. The staff of the Mihlig 
Union enjoy the same protection as their fellow workers in 
other undertakings in the glass industry and other industries 
of their country. No special description of the detailed regula- 
tions is therefore called for in the present study, but a short 
summary of their main features is given below. 

Under the collective agreements for the glass industry, 
breaks in working hours, where they do not occur naturally 
as a result of the nature of the processes, must be arranged so 
that after every four hours’ uninterrupted work there is a 
break of fifteen minutes, which is not, however, counted as 
part of working hours. 

The Sunday rest, which is still regulated by the former 
Austrian legislation of 1895 and 1905, is now mainly governed 
by the exigencies of the four-shift system described above. 
As regards public holidays, the Act of 3 April 1925 prescribes 
nine Church holidays and five civil holidays in the year. 

The question of overtime is regulated in general by the 
Kight-Hour Day Act of 1918 ; for the glass industry it is regu- 
lated in detail by the coliective agreements. The cases in which 
the working of overtime may be required are principally force 
majeure, repairs, sudden illness of several workers, urgent 
orders, etc. 

Holidays for the glass workers employed by the Miihlig 
Union are regulated by the Czechoslovak Act of 3 April 1925. 
After one year’s continuous service six days’ paid leave is 
granted, this period being increased by one day after ten and 
fifteen years respectively up to a maximum of eight days. 
Two extra days are allowed to machine minders. 


WAGES AND SALARIES 


Wage Earners 


Under the old system of mouth blowing, the skilled workers 
directly employed on the process (blowers, drawers, cutters, 
packers, and loaders) were paid at piece rates and all other 
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workers at time rates (by the shift or working day). Since 
the introduction of automatic processes, however, both in the 
sheet-glass and in the glass-bottle branches, the machine minders 
who have taken the place of the skilled workers formerly em- 
ployed are paid on a system combining a fixed time rate with 
bonuses for quantity and quality of output. Since the regularity 
of the time-rate system is preferable for social reasons to the 
speeding-up of any system exclusively based on piece rates, 
the introduction of mechanisation has brought with it an im- 
provement in methods of payment for those members of the 
staff who are directly connected with the process of production. 
Cutters still work at piece rates and skilled workers and helpers 
at time rates. 

As regards the actual rates of pay fixed in the collective 
agreements, there was in several instances an improvement 
in wages during the period of mechanisation, when the rates 
were revised on three different occasions, as shown by the fol- 


lowing table. 
Wage rates per shift 


Category 1924 1925 1929 
Ké. Ké. Ké. 
Foremen-fitters 29 32 34.10 
Gatherers 20 20 25 
Carriers : 
Ist year 10 11.20 14.30 
2nd ,, ll 12.80 16 
8rd _,, 12 13.60 17 
Furnacemen and founders 26 28 31.60 
Mould makers 28-32 30-32 33.90-36.10 
Loaders 28-32 32-36 35.90-40.50 
Machine-minders 27 30 31.50 
Supplements for bottle makers 75% 80% 90%, 
Quantity bonuses per shift 6.79 — 11.36 
Cutters (piece rates) 27.5 22.7 28.1 


These highest rates fixed by the collective agreements of 
1929 (glass bottles) and 1930 (sheet glass) have remained un- 
changed until the present day in spite of the depression and the 
decline in production. 

On comparing the trend of wage rates during the mechanisa- 
tion period, rising until 1929 and subsequently remaining stable, 
with the movement of the cost-of-living index for Bohemia, 
it is seen that there is at first a parallel increase, so that up to 
1929 real wages must have remained practically the same. Subse- 
quently, however, there was a steady decline in the cost-of- 
living index, which must no doubt have increased the purchasing 
power of wages, although the rates remained the same. 
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vor Cutt Your Coin 
1924 854 1930 865 
1925 898 1931 785 
1926 876 1932 731 
1927 932 1933 704 
1928 924 1934 677 
1929 907 1935 675 


The following figures, taken from a report of 6 December 
1980 to the Factory Inspection Service on the Settenz glass 
works, show that actual weekly earnings in automatic processes 
on the basis of these rates are higher than the earnings of 
hand blowers under the old system, not only as regards their 
purchasing power, but in money value as well. 


Weekly earnings 


Category Hand Fourcault 
blowing process 
Ké, Ké, 
Cutters 241-352 255-396 
Sorters 200-244 204-286 
Packers 230-268 270-298 
Loaders 305 331 
Unloaders 301 325 
Batch mixers 287 338 


As the qualifications required and the hours of work have 
remained the same for all these categories, this increase in 
earnings is an index of the increase in payroll which the higher 
output produced by automatic processes makes possible. 

The only fall in earnings is in the case of machine minders, 
who now earn Ké. 45.60 per shift as compared with the former 
rates of Ké.67 for blowers and Ké. 51 for gatherers, for skilled 
workers under the old hand processes. But the hand blowers 
had to serve a long apprenticeship to their trade and were not 
generally regarded as fully qualified until they were about 
twenty years of age. Their work, too, was exceptionally trying, 
involved great physical and nervous fatigue, and was performed 
at a very high temperature, whereas the work of the minders on 
automatic glass-making machines is comparatively easy and 
can be learnt in a few weeks. 

But although the mechanisation of the glass industry did 
not react unfavourably on the workers’ earnings, the reduction 
of hours through the substitution of the four-shift for the three- 
shift system constituted a serious threat to the wages and 
earnings of both time and piece workers. 

The agreements concerned accordingly provided for a system 
of wage adjustment under which the 40-hour week was counted 
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as 43 hours for workers on continuous processes, and the 42-hour 
week as 45 hours for other workers, for the purpose of calculating 
wages. 

The effect of these measures on wage conditions in the Mihlig 
works is shown by the following two tables : 


A. Sheet-Glass Workers 


Average weekly Weekly earnings 


Category Rate per shift earnings prior to the 
(including bonuses) 4-shift system 
Ké. Ké. Ké. 
Heads of gangs 36 262 349 
Machine minders 31.50 226 301 
Special cutters 50 280 350 
Assistant furnacemen 31.60 165 221 
Furnacemen 35 185 245 
Window-glass cutters Piece rates 264-390 — 
Sorters 30-43 180-300 -- 
Packers Piece rates 230 -- 
Loaders and unloaders “ - 270-300 — 
Batch mixers “ - 320 _ 
Packing-case makers - a 190-230 — 
Skilled workers 30-42 .60 180-253 — 
Helpers in ancillary depart- 
ments (piece rates) 15 90-125 — 
Other helpers 25-34 150-204 ~- 


B. Glass-Bottle Workers 


Average weekly Weekly carnings 
Category Rate per shift earnings prior to the 
(including bonuses) 4-shift system 


Ké. Ké. Ké. 
Foremen-fitters 34.10 192 223 
Founders 31-60 210 249 
Other minders (carriers) 25-26 148 166 
Bottle makers Piece rates 272 302 
Ball blowers os = 489 543 
Moulders ‘ i 280 310 
Gatherers = a 241 255 
Finishers ii ‘ 145 158 
Furnacemen 31.60 182 221 
Stokers 33 185 231 
Enginemen 35.10 197 245 
Batch mixers Piece rates 248 274 
Benders and engravers - - 268-280 296-310 
Skilled workers 30-41.50 170-233 180-249 
Packers Piece rates 217 233 
Women packers and loaders __,, ” 118 126 
Other helpers 24.80-32 140-180 149-192 
Women helpers 16-19 .20 90-108 96-115 


This comparison between average weekly earnings (shift 
rates plus bonuses) before and after the change to the four- 
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shift system shows the extent of the loss which, though mitigated 
in some degree by the fall in the cost-of-living index on the one 
hand and by the wage adjustment agreement on the other, the 
workers were nevertheless called upon to bear in order to permit 
of the retention of their fellow workers who would otherwise 
have been thrown out of employment. This loss of earnings is 
in turn balanced to some extent by the weekly increase of 16 or 
14 hours in the workers’ spare time. 


So far the effects on earnings of mechanisation and the 
reduction of hours have been examined solely from the stand- 
point of the workers. But there is also the question of how 
wages and salaries as an element in costs have been affected by 
these two measures. 


The following table gives particulars on this point : 


Per cent. of total annual turnover Per cent of total annual turnover 
1920 7.78 35.89 43 .67 1928 6.83 17.13 23.96 
1921 8.15 30.18 38 .33 1929 6.84 18.70 25.54 
1922 11.56 26.64 38.20 1930 8.19 18.90 27.09 
192% 17.53 25.47 43.00 1931 11.39 20.89 32.28 
1924 9.62 20.29 29.91 1932 13.04 17.41 30.45 
1925 9.56 20.08 29.64 1933 14.46 19.46 33.92 
1926 9.06 20.44 29.50 1934 11.19 18.48 29.67 


1927 11.26 20.96 32.22 


From this table, in which fluctuations in turnover and in 
payroll are smoothed out by taking the percentage of one to the 
other, the following conclusions may be drawn (leaving out 
of account the year 1923, in which there was an abnormal 
contraction of production due to the rebuilding of the works). 
As a result of mechanisation, the proportion of costs represented 
by wages and salaries fell from 43.67 per cent. in 1920 to 29.91 
per cent. in 1924. As the effects of mechanisation became more 
pronounced this proportion first dropped still further to a 
minimum of 23.96 per cent. in 1928, and then, under the in- 
fluence of the increase in wage rates, weekly earnings, and 
salaries already mentioned, rose again, to become stabilised 
from 1931 onwards at round about 30 per cent. This level was 
maintained in spite of the fall in wages resulting from the 
reduction of hours, since this was balanced by the re-engagement 
of workers who had previously been unemployed. 

The movement can be traced in the series of percentages 
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relating alike to wage earners and to salaried employees, but 
it is more pronounced in the former, owing to the commonly 
recognised fact that the importance of salaried employees 
(and hence of their salaries) as compared with that of manual 
workers is proportionately greater in mechanised than in manual 
processes. 

Both the decline in the economic importance of the manual 
worker as compared with the more highly qualified salaried 
employee and the reduction in the item of wages and salaries 
in proportion to the other elements in costs are characteristic 
features of mechanisation, the social and economic effects of 
which were bound to be the same in the Miihlig works as else- 
where. 


Salaried Employees 


The salary scales and conditions of service of the 
employees of the Mihlig Union are laid down in very detailed 
service rules, which combine some of the features of the 
service regulations for public servants with certain character- 
istics of collective agreements. 

The service rules contain provisions relating to hours of 
work (8 to 12.30, 2.30 to 5.30 on week days; 8 to 1 p.m. on 
Saturday) and holidays (10 to 28 days yearly, or 14 to 35 days 
if taken during the winter months), and also to the representa- 
tion of the salaried staff by means of a Salaried Employees’ 
Committee conforming to the provisions of the Act of 12 August 
1921. The duties of this Committee include the examination 
of proposals for promotion and co-operation in the welfare 
schemes for salaried employees. 

A special appendix to the service rules regulates the question 
of remuneration, which comprises four different elements. 

The basic salary starts at a monthly minimum of Ké. 900 
for permanent officials and rises through 41 salary grades to 
Ké. 3,100. For permanent lower-grade employees there are 
25 salary grades ranging from Ké. 800 to Ké. 1,880. 

For auxiliary officials the minimum salary is Ké. 650, 
rising through six grades to a maximum of Ké. 900, and for 
auxiliary lower-grade employees Ké. 620, rising through six 
grades to Ké. 870. 

Employees on probation pending a permanent appointment 
may not be paid less than Ké. 600 monthly. The same salary 
is payable to “beginners” (terminating their apprentice- 
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ship, ete.), while “learners” earn from Ké. 200 to Ké. 300 
during the first three years of their apprenticeship. 

Increments for length of service are payable as follows to 
permanent employees : 


Per cent. of basic salary 


Year of service Officials Lower-grade 


employees 
6th to 10th 7y%, 5 
1lth to 15th 15 10 
16th to 20th 20 15 
21st to 25th 25 20 
26th to 30th 27% 25 
31st and after 30 30 


Family allowances are paid to married officials in the form of 
a monthly bonus of Ké. 250 (lower-grade employees, Ké. 230), and 
a further monthly allowance of Ké.150 (140) is paid for every 
dependent child. These allowances may also be granted, at 
the firm’s discretion, for members of the employee’s family 
living in his home who have neither earnings nor other income, 
for illegitimate children, and, in the case of a widower, for any 
woman who acts as his housekeeper and takes care of his children; 
but they may not exceed a monthly total of Ké. 850 in all for 
officials and Ké. 790 for subordinate employees. 

An unemployment allowance, at the rate of one-third of 
the salary last drawn, is payable, under Article 12 of the service 
rules, to discharged employees for six months following dismissal 
after two to five years’ service, for nine months after five to ten 
years’ service, and for twelve months after ten years’ service. 

The following table shows the total cost of the salaries paid 
to employees of the Miihlig Union since 1920. 


Voor Number of Total annual Average annual 
employees salary bill salary per employee 
Ké. Ké. 
1920 254 5,538,041 21,803 
1921 263 7,503,500 28,530 
1922 257 7,817,348 30,418 
1923 169 4,731,069 27,994 
1924 208 6,834,667 32,859 
1925 229 7,442,807 32,501 
1926 242 7,769,777 32,107 
1927 256 8,324,893 32,519 
1928 264 8,886,151 33,659 
1929 284 9,648,857 33,975 
1930 299 10,242,589 34,256 
1931 285 9,930,692 34,774 
1932 243 8,006,489 32,949 
1933 215 6,653,430 30,946 


1934 178 5,313,414 29,851 
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Allowances in Kind 


Certain categories of manual workers specified in the col- 
lective agreements are entitled to allowances in kind in the 
form of free housing and coal. These categories are married, 
widowed, or divorced men who have to support a household 
of their own (family breadwinners), and men over 18 years of 
age whose mother, sister, or near relative on the father’s side 
keeps house for them. 

Cases of joint households are decided by the management, 
in agreement with the works committee. 

The housing accommodation provided must consist, wherever 
possible, at least of one room and a kitchen. It is allotted at the 
management’s discretion. 

At the present time the Miihlig Union owns 95 dwelling 
houses, containing 1,890 habitable rooms, and accommodating 
700 families. 

For social reasons, the firm leaves both widows and pension- 
ers, and also unemployed workers, in occupation of their dwell- 
ings until further notice. Of the 1,890 habitable rooms available, 
230 are occupied by widows and pensioners and 462 by unem- 
ployed workers, so that more than one-third of all the dwellings 
are not available for workers actually employed in the firm. 

As a result of this situation, the firm is obliged to resort 
fairly extensively to the alternative system of cash housing 
allowances prescribed in the collective agreements. These al- 
lowances replace the grant of housing accommodation when the 
latter is not available, and are equal to the rent actually paid by 
the worker concerned, as certified by the municipal authorities, 
but with a maximum of Ké. 55 per month. 

Similar rules govern the grant of coal allowances, which, 
like free housing, are a compulsory part of the wage for the 
categories of workers specified in the collective agreement. 
The coal allowance averages 6,000 kg. of coal per year per house- 
hold. Here again it may be replaced by an equivalent allow- 
ance in cash. 

As regards the money value of these allowances in kind 
to manual workers, the total sum spent on this item in 1934 
was Ké. 625,450, or 7.8 per cent. of the total money wages paid 
in the same year (Ké. 8,041,377). 

Salaried employees are also entitled to allowances in kind. 
Every married permanent employee, whatever his grade, is 
entitled to free housing accommodation consisting of at least three 
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rooms, and the necessary coal (7,600-12,000 kg.) and firewood 
(250-400 kg.), and also to free light and electric bulbs. If these 
allowances cannot be provided in kind, they must be replaced 
by a cash allowance, as provided in detail in the service rules. 


STAFF AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Structure of the Staff 


The total staff employed by the Miihlig Union in the middle 
of 1935 numbered 1,206 persons, of whom 655 were employed 
at Settenz and 551 at Aussig. Some particulars of the composi- 
tion of the staff are given below. 

Of the total, 988 were males and 218 females ; 386 were un- 
married, 788 married, and 82 widowed. 

Classified by age, with a minimum age of 14, but without 
an upper age limit, the staff was distributed as follows : 


14-18 years 21 40-50 years 171 
18-20 _ ,, 46 50-60 __—,, 91 
20-30 _ ,, 441 Over 60 years 37 
30-40 ig, 899 


No statistics are available concerning the length of service 
of the staff, but as many as 311 of the firm’s workers have already 
reached their “silver jubilee’, including 239 with 25 years’ 
service, 58 with 40 years’ service, and 14 with 50 years’ service. 
These figures, coupled with the high proportion of workers 
over 60 years of age, indicate considerable stability of employ- 
ment in the Mihlig works. 

As regards trade-union membership, about 68 per cent. of the 
organised workers in the firm’s employment belong to the Ger- 
man Glass and Pottery Workers’ Union, 20 per cent. to the Czech 
Svas Sklarski Union, and 12 per cent. to the Metal Workers’ 
Union and to other organisations. 

The occupational distribution of the staff is as follows : 


A. Sheet-Glass Works 


Heads of gangs 28 
Machine minders 132 
Glass cutters 71 
Sorters 22 
Packers and loaders 383 
Batch mixers 14 
Furnacemen 8 
Packing-case makers 22 
Skilled workers 30 
Helpers 154 


Helpers in ancillary departments 141 


Total 655 
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B. Glass-Bottle Works 


Foremen fitters 24 
Machine minders 132 
Bottle-blowing staff 102 
Mould makers 24 
Packers and loaders 47 
Batch mixers 9 
Furnacemen 16 
Stokers and enginemen 12 
Skilled workers 51 
Helpers 41 
Women helpers 99 
Total 557 


Salaried employees in the Miihlig works numbered 178 at 
81 December 1934, including 121 officials and 57 lower-grade 
employees. Their average age was 40 years, and average length 
of service 17 years. 


Relations between Management and Staff 


The Mihlig Union belongs to the Glass Manufacturers’ 
Association, and has regulated conditions of work and wages 
in its works, in so far as they are not fixed by the very compre- 
hensive statutory provisions in force in the Czechoslovak 
Republic, by means of collective agreements concluded through 
the Association with the trade unions representing the workers, 
namely, the Czech Glass Workers’ Union (Spojené svazy sklar- 
skych delniku v. csl. republice), the United Glass Workers’ 
Association of Czechoslovakia for the German glass workers 
( Vereinigte Verbdénde der Glasarbeiter der Tschechoslovakischen 
Republik), and the International Metal Workers’ Union in 
Czechoslovakia (Internationale Metallarbeiterverband in der 
T'schechosl. Republik ). 

The current collective agreement for the glass-bottle 
industry dates from 18 July 1929, and that for the sheet- 
glass industry from 8 May 1930. Besides the provisions relating 
to wages and hours of work, and to housing and coal 
allowances, both these agreements contain very detailed pro- 
visions on compensation for loss of earnings due to the restric- 
tion and suspension of production which are clearly based on the 
experience of the depression. While the rules laid down by the 
agreements in this sphere are original, the other sections (re- 
lating to holidays, engagement, notice of dismissal, dismissal, 
etc.) merely amplify the general statutory regulations, which, 
as is well known, are very comprehensive in Czechoslovakia. 
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They need not therefore be discussed in detail in the present 
study, which deals with the particular characteristics of the 
Miihlig works, since they apply in general to all the workers in 
the country. 

This is so in particular of the works committees, which 
were made compulsory throughout Czechoslovak industry by the 
Act of 12 August 1921, with a view to watching over and pro- 
moting the economic, social, and intellectual interests of the 
workers in the undertaking (section 3 of the Act). That the 
activities of the Works Committee set up in accordance with 
these provisions in each branch of the Miihlig works have from 
the outset proved useful, and have been appreciated alike by the 
employers and by the employed, may be attributed to the fact 
that the ground had already been prepared by a long tradition 
of voluntary co-operation between the management and the 
staff. 

As early as 1907, indeed, when very little had as yet been 
heard of “ works democracy ” in the industrial world, the firm 
had set up on its own initiative two joint advisory bodies, 
namely, a Workers’ Council, “ to discuss all the internal affairs 
of the works, the application of the rules of employment, etc., 
in agreement with the management ”’, and a Welfare Council, 
“ to discuss all desirable innovations and improvements for the 
welfare and benefit of the whole staff, in agreement with the 
firm.” 

Both these councils consisted as to two-thirds of members 
elected by the manual workers, and as to one-third by persons 
appointed by the firm. 

The following are notable provisions of the standing orders 
of the Workers’ Council, drawn up in 1907 : 

All measures contemplated by the management of the works with 
regard to changes in the rules of employment, in established usage, 
in agreements with the workers, etc., must first be referred for con- 
sideration to the Workers’ Council, which must make a detailed report 
on the question and submit it to the management. 

All requests and complaints, both of the management and of the 
workers, must also be referred to the Workers’ Council, which must 
examine them as to their merits and take an appropriate decision. 

It shall be the duty of the Workers’ Council to promote harmonious 


relations between officials and workers, and also among the workers 
themselves. 


The Welfare Council too is required “ to promote good rela- 
tions between officials and workers and also among the workers 
themselves.” 
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In view of this deliberate policy, dating back for nearly 
thirty years, of promoting good relations between the executives 
and the workers in the Miihlig works, it is not surprising that, 
in spite of all vicissitudes, a strong corporate spirit should 
have grown up in the undertaking, which is attested by the fact 
that to be employed in the Miihlig works is regarded as a pri- 
vilege among the glass workers of Bohemia. The writer was 
assured of this from many quarters; it was chiefly attributed 
to the scrupulous observance of the provisions of collective 
agreements in the Miihlig works. Only in extremely rare cases 
has it ever been necessary to convene the joint arbitration board 
provided for by both collective agreements “to bring about 
agreement (conciliation board) or to issue a final judgment 
(arbitration court) in all disputes arising in connection with 
the interpretation of the collective agreement, either between 
employer and workers, or between the Glass Manufacturers’ 
Association and the trade unions party to the agreement.” 

While the practice of consulting the manual workers on 
matters affecting themselves dates back to a time when, owing 
to the lack of trade union organisation, they were unable to make 
full use of this facility, it was not until 1928 that the firm began 
to take advantage of the technical talents of its employees by 
consulting them in matters relating to production, and thus 
interesting them in the firm’s work. This was done through 
a suggestions scheme, intended to collect ideas from among the 
manual workers and subordinate employees. Since 1928, 128 
suggestions have been received, for 26 of which rewards of up 
to Ké. 500 have been paid by the special committee of four 
members set up to examine them. 

Exchanges of views are also used in the Miihlig works as part 
of the system of management. In each undertaking a works 
report meeting is held every day at 10 a.m., to which statistics 
of stocks, wages, etc., must be submitted. Meetings of the board 
of management take place twice a month. 


SociAL WELFARE 


Insurance 


A general statutory social insurance scheme is in force 
in Czechoslovakia, governed by the former Austrian Accident 
Insurance Act of 28 December 1887, the Social Insurance Act 
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of 9 October 1924, and the Salaried Employees’ Pension Insur- 
ance Act of 21 February 1929. 

As regards accident insurance, glass works are classified 
in a fairly high risk class owing to the danger of cuts. Sheet 
glass involves a higher accident risk than-glass bottle manufac- 
ture, as is shown by the following comparison of accident sta- 
tistics in the Miihlig works for the two branches. Figures are 
unfortunately available only from 1922 onwards. 


STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN THE MUHLIG WORKS 

















Settenz (sheet glass) Aussig (glass bottles) 
Year si be ; ee a ee ‘ 
Number Per 100 workers Number Per 100 workers 
of accidents employed of accidents employed 

1922 76 19.3 50 7.8 
1923 17 19.3 22 7.9 
1924 137 40.5 49 7.9 
1925 115 30.8 81 12.7 
1926 94 24.1 92 12.9 
1927 84 24.2 53 7.8 
1928 99 24.2 151 17.3 
1929 168 38.2 181 16.2 
1930 106 26.5 151 14.1 
1931 124 28.3 86 12.3 
1932 114 23.2 47 11.6 
1933 117 22.5 36 8.6 
1934 95 16.5 26 6.4 























In addition to showing an accident rate in the sheet-glass 
works which is often over twice as high as that in the glass- 
bottle works, the table shows an increase in the number of 
accidents during the year round about the introduction of 
automatic machines in both branches. The fall in the accident 
rate in more recent years is probably due less to the decline 
in production and in the number of workers due to the depres- 
sion than to the fact that the workers have since become more 
familiar with the mechanical processes of production. 

It is unnecessary to go into details of the accident insurance 
scheme here, since the provisions concerned are statutory 
regulations of general application which have no features pecu- 
liar to the Miihlig works. 

This also applies to insurance against sickness, invalidity, 
and old age prescribed by the Act of 1924. The only special 
feature to be noted here is the supplement paid by the firm 
in addition to the sickness benefit granted by the competent 
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sickness funds ; this is prescribed by the collective agreements 
for the glass industry and therefore applies particularly to the 
staff of the Miihlig works. The supplement is at the rate of 
10 per cent. of average weekly earnings during the third and 
fourth weeks, 20 per cent. during the fifth and sixth weeks, 
and 30 per cent. during the seventh and eighth weeks. 

In 1934 the expenditure of the Mihlig Union on sickness 
insurance amounted to Ké. 405,752 for 575 workers, and on 
invalidity and old-age insurance to Ké. 205,160. 

The cost to the firm of the various social charges under social 
insurance legislation and other statutory provisions (holiday, 
compensation for lost time, etc.) or collective agreements (free 
housing and fuel) has shown an upward tendency, especially 
during the depression years. 


Year Seale chasers per cost ie Se 
1921 13.33 1928 9.91 
1922 32.38 1929 10.75 
1923 6.21 ! 1930 12.54 
1924 11.30 1931 12.12 
1925 11.57 1932 14.53 
1926 11.41 1933 14.32 
1927 14.70 2 1934 15.12 


? Reduction of output due to depression and rebuilding. 
* Entry into force of Social Insurance Act. 


Welfare Schemes 


The firm of Mihlig has always made the welfare of its 
staff a matter of special concern, as is proved by the setting up 
of its joint Welfare Council as early as 1907. This policy was 
encouraged by the fact that the firm is a family undertaking, 
not only on the employers’ side — the Miihlig family already 
being represented in it by the third generation — but on the 
workers’ side too, since in many families jobs have been handed 
down from father to son and the works have become the per- 
manent background of their lives. The lasting ties thus formed 
between the firm and its staff have led to the institution of 
more than usually extensive welfare schemes, creating a human 
link between the staff and the works which is stronger than the 
mere employment relationship. 

It is particularly since the onset of the economic difficulties 
of the post-war years that the Miihlig Union has adopted the 
policy of generous financial expenditure on behalf of the welfare 
of its staff, a policy which has not only been maintained through- 
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out the recent depression, but has even been strengthened 
to meet the growing need. 

Among the measures adopted in this connection, the first 
to be mentioned is the system of allowances to unemployed 
workers introduced spontaneously to meet the depression in 
1931, under which the public unemployment benefit prescribed 
by the Act of 19 July 1921 and based on what is called the 
“Ghent system” (State and trade union contributions) is 
increased by a voluntary contribution from the employer. 

These allowances have been granted since the first half 
of 1931 at the rate of Ké. 200-500 a month. The allowance 
is fixed on the basis of a carefully devised scale, taking account 
of length of service, age, and earnings, in such a way as to ensure 
a high degree of fairness in its award. It is payable as an unem- 
ployment allowance only to bottle workers, as the category 
hardest hit by mechanisation; but it is awarded to other 
categories of workers if their engagement is terminated on 
account of invalidity. The recipients are also entitled to addi- 
tional children’s allowances and their widows to widows’ and 
orphans’ allowances. The condition for the grant of all these 
benefits is 10 years’ service in the Mihlig undertakings ; for 
shorter periods of service lump-sum indemnities may be paid. 

It may also be recalled that in applying the free housing 
scheme the firm, as already stated1, takes into account the 
distressed circumstances of the unemployed and of pensioned 
widows and employees who are left in possession of the dwell- 
ings they occupied during their connection with the firm, 
so that at present almost one-third of all the rooms in the 95 
dwelling houses owned by the firm are occupied by persons 
who are not actually in its employment. 

The number of persons benefiting under this scheme and 
the total cost, including the value of the housing and coal 
provided, were as follows : 


Year Beneficiaries Total cost 
Ké, 
1931 341 482,275 
1982 393 723,832 
1933 309 651,242 
1934 299 287,215 


The sharp fall in expenditure on the scheme in 1934 was 
due to the economic difficulties through which the firm was 
passing, and was brought about by lengthening the required 





1 See above, p. 837. 
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period of service from 10 to 25 years and reducing the average 
allowance to Ké. 100-300 per month. 

The steady shrinkage of production, and in particular the 
closing down of the Hostomitz works, also had the effect of 
increasing the number of unemployed workers among all those 
drawing allowances ; in 1931 allowances were paid to 69 unem- 
ployed persons, in 1932 to 170, and in 1933 to 210. 

While this system of unemployment relief was only intro- 
duced during the last few years, the welfare schemes of the 
Miihlig Union as a whole date back to 1919. Instructive figures 
are available for the 16 years from 1 January 1919 to 31 Dec- 
ember 1934. 

Of the ten separate schemes in force, six apply exclusively 
to salaried employees and four to salaried employees and manual 
workers together. 

The schemes for salaried employees (including officials) 
include a burial fund, which had assets of Ké. 730,658 at 31 
December 1934; an unemployment relief fund (assets Ké. 
194,352) ; a relief fund for the assistance of salaried employees 
still in employment (assets Ké. 142,137); a works pension fund 
(assets Ké. 133,567); and the Kégler foundation for salaried 
employees, named after a former manager of the firm (assets 
Ké. 135,931) ; the total assets of these funds being Ké. 1,336,645. 

For manual workers and salaried employees together there 
is a general works welfare fund which at 31 December 1934 had 
assets of K¢. $7,257, and a “ Miihlig Family ” fund for salaried 
employees and manual workers with assets of Ké. 494,749, 
making a total of Ké. 592,006. 

Most of these funds are based on the principle of mutual 
aid combined with assistance from the firm, so that a total 
of Ké. 765,204 out of the above amounts is derived from con- 
tributions from the employees themselves. 

As regards the application of these funds to the objects for 
which they were set up, the following sums were spent from 
1 January 1919 to 31 December 1934 : 


Ké. 
Salaried employees’ burial fund 266,314 
Unemployment relief fund for salaried employees 453,619 
Salaried employees’ relief fund 121,751 
Works pension fund for salaried employees 120,000 
Kégler foundation 25,170 
General works welfare fund for salaried employees 
and manual workers 298,117 


Miuhblig Family fund 2,200 
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In addition to these benefits out of funds which are mostly 
on a joint basis, there are also funds financed by the staff 
alone, namely, a special fund for salaried employees, which paid 
out Ké. 5,585 in expenditure and gifts from 1932 to 1934, and 
a burial fund for salaried employees and manual workers, which 
in the same period paid out a total of K¢. 37,378 for 140 deaths. 
Moreover, apart from these funds, the firm has spent large sums 
on various welfare measures; these amount to K¢é. 5,771,663, 
in addition to Ké. 686,581 for the administration of welfare 
institutions and schemes. This large sum includes the high 
expenditure (about Ké. 4,000,000) incurred by the firm during 
the period of distress from 1919 to 1922 on schemes to provide 
clothing and food, and also about Ké. 1,340,000 spent by the 
firm during the same period on individual relief to workers 
and their families, in the distribution of which the Welfare 
Council, and later the Works Committee, also co-operated. 
A total of Ké. 295,000 has been spent on the children’s day 
nursery and Ké. 38,000 on the staff library. Since 1933, however, 
all this expenditure has been met out of the general welfare 
fund, which in 1933-1934 paid out a total of Ké. 244,718 in 
relief, Ké,. 47,861 for the children’s day nursery, and Ké. 5,300 
for the library. 

The total amount provided for the welfare schemes of the 
Mihlig Union during the past fifteen years was Ké. 9,721,776. 
Of this amount Ké. 7,904,912 was contributed by the firm, 
Ké. 119,063 by the Mihlig family, and Ké. 985,886 by the staff 
themselves. The income from interest during the same period 
was Ké. 711,915. 

A total area of 12,000 square metres of land has been set 
aside for workers’ allotments; this is distributed at present 
among 150 workers, so that each garden has an area of between 
80 and 150 square metres. 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing descriptive and statistical account of the 
development of the firm of Mihlig is an instructive example of 
rationalisation through mechanisation, as brought about by 
the radical transformation of production in the glass industry 
which has taken place in the course of the past twenty years 
through the substitution of almost entirely automatic processes 
for hand blowing. The fact that this kind of rationalisation, 
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which normally has most unfavourable effects on the staff, 
has not in this case been attended by any particularly severe 
social consequences may be attributed to the responsible and 
considerate policy pursued by the management in regard to 
its staff. 

The world depression, which has stultified the best of 
intentions, has nevertheless forced the firm of Miihlig, like 
other undertakings, to cut down production, reduce staff, 
and lower wages. But the prudence and consideration with 
which these measures, necessary to maintain economic equi- 
librium, have been applied have nevertheless succeeded in 
divesting them of a large part of their evil social consequences. 

Not only have the measures of retrenchment been kept 
within the strict limits of absolute necessity, but their social 
effects have been mitigated by a comprehensive policy of 
social welfare, extending even to the discharged workers, whom 
the firm has voluntarily assisted by granting them free housing 
and allowances in kind as well as cash benefits. Very substantial 
sums have been spent on these measures, as well as on the other 
welfare schemes for manual workers and salaried employees. 

Apart from the provision of this relief, however, the firm 
also voluntarily introduced, by reducing hours of work, those 
measures which have subsequently been adopted by national 
and international regulations as a most effective method of 
lessening the technological displacement produced in the glass 
industry by mechanisation. 

Although the loss of earnings which this measure involved 
could only partly be prevented by a system of wage adjustment, 
it was nevertheless offset to some extent by a fall in the cost- 
of-living index which raised the purchasing power of wages. 

But measures of retrenchment at the expense of the staff 
are by no means the only, or even the most important, methods 
adopted by the Miihlig Union to meet the effects of the depres- 
sion. Its efforts to overcome current economic difficulties have 
been predominantly of a technical and economic order. In 
spite of the necessary restriction on quantity, the firm has 
maintained the quality of its production and has kept in the 
van of the rapid technical progress which has characterised 
the glass industry. The comparative stability with which the 
firm has thus withstood its economic difficulties has also made 
possible the socially inspired labour policy which has engendered 
a strong corporate spirit among the staff of the Mihlig Union, 
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founded on their confidence in the management. This spirit 
has also been fostered by the satisfactory relations prevailing 
between the firm and the trade unions, and by the smoothly 
working co-operation of the works committees. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from the example of 
the Miihlig works thus seems to be that rationalisation through 
mechanisation, if applied in a spirit of social responsibility, 
is perfectly compatible with a satisfactory development of 
relations between employer and employed, and that a reduction 
of hours, intelligently applied and supported by a suitable 
social welfare policy, is both socially and economically possible 
in an undertaking conducted with a proper sense of social 
responsibility. 























REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Recruiting and Native Welfare in Nyasaland 


A short summary has already been given in this Review! of the 
new emigration policy by which the Government of the British Pro- 
tectorate of Nyasaland is aiming at controlling the disastrous loss of 
young men by the regulation of recruiting for employment abroad. 
A report has now been published of a Committee appointed by the 
Government on 30 June 1935 to examine the whole question of labour 
migration.2 This report is one of the most striking analyses in recent 
years of the relationship between Native development and labour 
policy. Its proposals provide for far-reaching changes in administra- 
tion in Nyasaland, as well as amplifying the measures which will be 
required if the new recruiting policy is to prove beneficial. 


THE ContTROL OF EMIGRATION BY THE Pass SysSTEM 


Up to 1909 the recruiting of Nyasaland labour for abroad was 
permitted, and the Committee considers that adequate legislative 
safeguards existed for the protection of recruited labour. 

By 1909, however, emigration had already become a serious 
problem. In that year, an Employment of Natives Ordinance was 
adopted, based on the policy that (1) the Native should be free 
to seek work when and as he liked ; (2) the pass system was to be 
relied upon as the only check on the exodus ; (3) the recruiting of 
labour for employment abroad was to cease entirely. 

Under this policy, control was thus limited to the issue of passes 
to Natives wishing to go abroad. The Committee states that it has 
received conclusive evidence that the Nyasaland pass has never been 
accepted as a necessary requirement in territories to which the workers 
proceed, its value being dependent upon such factors as the caprices 
of European or African officials and the state of the labour market in 
the countries of immigration. 

The situation in these countries as regards the Nyasaland pass is 
summarised as follows. 

A Native arriving in Portuguese East Africa without a pass has 
generally been liable to imprisonment for two or three weeks, but, 
after imprisonment, has been free to go his way. 

1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1936, pp. 88-89- 

2 NYASALAND PROTECTORATE: Report of the Commitiee Appointed by His 
Excellency the Governor to Enquire into Emigrant Labour, 1935. Zomba, Nyasaland, 
Government Printer, 1936. 154 pp. 5s. 
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In Southern Rhodesia, little difference is made whether the Native 
has a Nyasaland pass or not. He is registered and given a Southern 
Rhodesian pass to look for work. 

Until 1935, no passes were issued for the Union of South Africa. 
The embargo, however, did not stop the immigration into the Union 
of Nyasaland Natives, nor the employment of such Natives, except 
in mines under the Transvaal Chamber of Mines. In some cases the 
possession of an employment book, of a letter from an employer in the 
Union, or other advantages have enabled Nyasaland Natives to enter 
without any difficulty. The more knowing have crossed the border 
between Southern Rhodesia and the Union by night or by devious 
routes, encountering varied hardships. Hundreds, apparently, have 
been caught and imprisoned, and then given contract labour or freedom 
to look for work. Recently Nyasaland Natives have been allowed to 
remain if they paid 5s. for a pass current for six months. 

On the other side, the sanction of the pass system has gradually 
been weakened in Nyasaland. According to the 1909 Ordinance, no 
Native could receive a pass until he had proved that he had made 
provision for the payment of tax and the support of his dependants. 
As, however, the majority of emigrant labourers go abroad for the 
express purpose of earning money to pay taxes and to buy clothing 
and other necessities, they have not applied for passes, as they feared 
enquiries into the financial provisions they had made at home. This 
was recognised officially in 1931, and the District Commissioners were 
instructed to disregard the law on this point. In 1929, moreover, 
prosecutions for pass law offences were limited to cases where the 
complaint is lodged within a limited period of the date of offence. 
As a result of these two changes, the number of convictions for pass 
offences fell from 576 in 1980 to 18 in 1931, and the effectiveness of the 
pass was weakened. 

The lack of recognition of the pass in the countries of labour demand 
and the weakening of its sanction in Nyasaland have, according to the 
Committee, meant that the existing pass system is a complete failure. 
The great majority of emigrant labourers never trouble to take passes. 


Tue EXTENT OF THE PRESENT Exopus 


According to the annual Colonial Report for 1934, the Native 
population of Nyasaland numbers 1,600,713, of whom 753,129 are 
males and 847,584 females. The excess of females is most marked in 
the Northern Province, where there are 878,774 males and 450,004 
females. 

Neither the pass system nor the tax census can be relied upon as 
indicative of the extent of the labour exodus. Evidence from Southern 
Rhodesia concerning the annual emigration into the Colony is exact, 
but is the only exact evidence existing. The Committee holds, however, 
that it is making a conservative estimate in considering that 120,000 
Nyasaland Natives are absent from the Protectorate. Of this number, 
some 75,000 are in Southern Rhodesia and 20,000 in the Union of South 
Africa. In Tanganyika it is estimated that there are some 15,000 
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Nyasaland Natives on the goldfields, and, in addition, from 2,000 to 
5,000 in other employment. About 2,000 to 3,000 Natives are thought 
to be employed in Portuguese East Africa, and in Northern Rhodesia 
there are about 2,000 Nyasalanders. A certain number, moreover, 
are employed in the Belgian Congo. 

It is therefore held that more than 25 per cent. of the adult male 
population of Nyasaland is abroad. Of the emigrants, not more than 
10 per cent. are women, and perhaps 5 per cent. children. A serious 
situation has, however, developed on the goldfields of Tanganyika 
owing to the large number of young boys migrating there from Nyasa- 
land. 

As regards the length of absence, the Committee considers that 
on an average 25 to 30 per cent. of the emigrants never return. In 
some areas this percentage is higher. In the Northern Province a 
provisional count taken over 100 villages showed that at least one- 
third of the tax payers were absent and had been so long absent that 
they had ceased to pay tax and were regarded by their relatives as 
practically lost to their families. Replies by the District Commissioners 
to a questionnaire drafted by the Committee give varying estimates 
of the average period of absence. In several cases it is stated that the 
absence varies from months to infinity. Other replies give the average 
absence as from two to six or seven years, three years, and five to 
fifteen years. In one district it is estimated that 80 per cent. of those 
who have left in the past never return. 


THE CAUSES OF THE Exopus 


The Committee finds that economic pressure and the love of travel 
and adventure are two main causes of the exodus. Under economic 
pressure are grouped payment of tax, communal obligations, and the 
desire for a higher standard of living. 

While not desiring to stress the tax question unduly as an omni- 
present and overwhelmingly important cause of the exodus, the 
Committee nevertheless places the need of the Native for cash to pay 
his tax as the most immediate necessity acting as an incentive to 
emigration. 

The Committee analyses the tax situation, the basic rate of which is 
6s.a year. It states emphatically that in some districts in the North 
it is impossible for the Native to earn this cash locally. In five districts, 
with a total population of 328,314 Natives, the tax collected in 1934 
amounted to £18,379. On the basis of figures collected for a Native 
labour census in 1930, the Committee concludes that a maximum of 
£12,000 can be earned by these Natives in local employment. The 
sale of Native produce from the districts brings in less than £1,000. 
Thus, for tax alone there is a cash deficiency, which has to be made 
up by emigration. The Committee in this connection quotes the follow- 
ing passage from a report of the Provincial Commissioner : “‘ Native 
Authorities have frequently toured their areas to expedite tax payments 
and have returned with three or four pounds as the result... . The 
attempt to expedite payment of Hut Tax has been a most depressing 
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experience for Native Authorities. The only result they can see is a 
continual stream of their able-bodied population emigrating to 
Rhodesia and to districts where prospects are brighter. ”’ 

To reduce the tax pressure, the Government has from time to time 
accepted produce in place of cash payment and found work for tax 
defaulters. The Committee considers, however, that the combined effects 
of both these policies have been entirely negligible. There has been no 
adequate organisation for the acceptance of produce at reasonable 
and constant prices, while as regards labour for tax defaulters, of 
whom the Director of Public Works reports that of all workers the 
tax defaulter is probably the least efficient, the Committee states 
that it is ridiculous to tell a tax defaulter that he can earn 6s. a month 
if he cares to walk 150 miles or more for it. 

The Committee also considers communal obligations to be an 
economic pressure encouraging emigration. These communal obliga- 
tions include the purchase of cloth, blankets, and other imported 
necessities for dependants, the payment of lobola (“bride price’’) 
in certain tribes, and the payment of school and mission fees. The 
sense of communal obligations, however, is a waning force, and emi- 
gration now seems to be due rather to a desire to escape such duties 
than to fulfil them, which means that the emigration movement is 
much more of a loss to the district now than when in the past the 
migrating Natives earned money with the intention of sending it or 
bringing it back to the district. 

Ever-increasing causes are the desire for imported articles and 
a higher standard of living, higher wages in neighbouring territories, 
deforestation, soil erosion, and soil exhaustion in the home districts, 
and a love of travel and adventure. 

In the Southern Province immigration has proved another cause. 
Within the past fourteen years, immigration from Portuguese East 
Africa has resulted in an increase of the population of over 120,000, 
and in 1931, when the last census was taken, over a quarter of a million 
Nguru from Portuguese East Africa were resident in the Protectorate. 
The paradox that immigration exists side by side with emigration 
enforced by economic conditions is explained by the fact that for the 
labourer from the Northern Province it is almost as easy to go to 
work in Southern Rhodesia as to some parts of Southern Nyasaland, 
and that employers consider that the African labourer works far 
better away from his home than near it. Whatever the cause, however, 
this immigration has led to the replacement of local labour, to a serious 
land shortage, and to a feeling of contempt among the local Natives 
for employment in the locality. 


Tue SEARCH FOR Work 


The Committee opens this section of its report with a quotation 
from the International Labour Office’s Grey Report on the recruiting 
of labour in colonies and in other territories with analogous labour 
conditions. The quotation, alluding to conditions in Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland, and Swaziland, states that.the territories do not appear 
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to make an‘ export of their labour conditional on terms which might 
be appropriate if the territories were regarded as economic entities. 

On the basis of this text, the Committee makes the following 
strictures regarding the past policy of the Nyasaland Government. 

Nyasaland is an economic entity. Its emigrant labour is propor- 
tionately comparable with that of the three other Protectorates. It has 
not, however, made the export of its labour conditional on any terms. 
Further, as recruiting has been prohibited, the labourers have not 
had the protection which properly controlled recruiting affords. 
The Nyasaland Government has taken the view that the responsibility 
for safeguarding the interests of its labour rests with the Governments 
of the countries in which the labourers work. It has made no agreements 
relating to emigrant labour with these Governments, and has done 
nothing for the protection of emigrants except to take up individual 
complaints and warn intending emigrants if conditions have been 
unfavourable. 

The Committee then summarises the difficulties encountered by 
Nyasaland Natives in seeking work in Southern Rhodesia and the 
Union of South Africa, emphasising that the hardships and necessities 
mentioned are seldom due to lack of sympathy on the part of neigh- 
bouring Governments, but are suffered because the Nyasaland Gov- 
ernment has not provided its labour with the safeguards which should 
be insisted upon by all Governments. 

Until recently, the only means of transport were by rail or by foot. 
Ninety per cent. of the labourers walked, as they had not the cash 
to pay the rail fare. With the introduction of lorry transport in the 
last three years, there has been some increase in the use of mechanical 
transport. It is thought, however, that at present on the outward 
journey only 5 per cent. go by rail, and 15 to 20 per cent. by lorry, 
while on the return journey about 10 per cent. travel by rail and 25 
to 30 per cent. by lorry. The remainder still walk. 

The introduction of lorry transport has, moreover, brought its 
own problems. European and African witnesses gave the Committee 
evidence concerning the ill-treatment and cheating of Native pas- 
sengers. Reputable transport contractors told the Committee that 
many of the abuses are due to cut-throat competition and that they 
would welcome the inauguration of a system which would give a 
fair return to the transporter and safeguard the passenger. They also 
commented on the necessity for recognised stopping places, properly 
conducted rest houses, and provision for medical attention en route. 

On entering Southern Rhodesia, every labourer, as already stated, 
is registered and given a pass, which has to be renewed fortnightly 
until work is found. The Committee reports that the Nyasaland 
Native is generally welcomed as an excellent worker, but that work 
is not always available. In many cases their compatriots in employment 
support them. In other cases it would appear that they must beg, 
borrow, or steal. Many work for Natives in return for food or shelter, 
while not a few Europeans, taking advantage of the glut on the labour 
market, employ them at rates far below the normal average, and 
in some cases for food only. Until they find regular employment, 
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the Nyasaland Natives must continue to apply fortnightly for passes. 
If they do not do so, they are liable to imprisonment. They cannot 
stay in any township for more than a fortnight unless they have 
obtained work. 

In addition, mention is made of general difficulties, many of 
which are due to the fact that the Nyasaland Natives are regarded 
as foreigners. Complaints reached the Committee that in hospitals, 
pass offices, magistrates’ offices, and elsewhere the labourers have 
been unjustly treated by subordinate African staff. 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


The Committee quotes passages from reports of the Chief Native 
Commissioner of Southern Rhodesia illustrating the fall in Native 
wages which takes place whenever labour is abundant, and the increas- 
ing number of Europeans who, entering into industrial enterprises 
with insufficient means, fail to pay their labourers when their ventures 
are unsuccessful. 

The question of health is also mentioned, as the Nyasaland Natives 
are not medically examined before leaving the Protectorate. On the 
Southern Rhodesian mines for 1934 the death rate was 15.55 per 
thousand in the case of Nyasaland Natives, 13.31 in the case of Portu- 
guese East Africans, 9.44 in the case of Northern Rhodesians, and 
8.27 in the case of local labour. It is also pointed out that in Southern 
Rhodesia compensation is not paid to the dependants of Natives 
dying from miners’ phthisis, and that in the case of injuries there is 
evidence that, except in the case of the larger mines, compensation is 
not always paid. 

The Committee draws attention also to the conditions in which in- 
valids are repatriated to Nyasaland from Southern Rhodesia. It 
is stated that men generally are put on the train or on a lorry with no 
medical attendant. Often they are clothed in rags only. Those who 
cannot look after themselves have to rely on their comrades or on the 
train or lorry staff for the cooking of food, drinking water, etc. There 
is inadequate accommodation for their reception when they arrive 
in Nyasaland. A table is given showing details of 144 Nyasaland 
Natives who were officially repatriated by the Southern Rhodesian 
Government in 1934. In only 13 cases is it stated that these men 
were transported by rail and lorry to the nearest point of destination. 
The usual entry in the table regarding the mode of transport is “ by 
rail and walk the rest of the way’. The home districts of many of 
these Natives appear to be over a hundred miles from the railroad. 
Some repatriated on account of debility, insanity, or leg injuries were 
apparently left to walk from the rail head to their homes. 

Another point made by the Committee is that no special facilities 
are provided for remitting the savings of workers ; that, on the contrary, 
every inducement exists for them to spend all they earn. 

The above description applies to migrant labourers in Southern 
Rhodesia. It is stated, however, that many of the difficulties exist 
in the Union, although the Union has, on the whole, more complete 
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labour control and compensation rates for injuries and occupational 
diseases are more liberal and more regularly paid. 

As regards Tanganyika, the Committee reports that it understands 
that, for various reasons, including an adequate labour supply of its 
own, the Tanganyika Government is not prepared to accept respon- 
sibility for conditions under which emigrant labour works in the Lupa 
gold areas, except to administer justice, safeguard public health, and 
keep the peace. 

One member of the Committee visited the Lupa goldfields and 
submitted a special report. He states that the whole labour position 
is vitiated by the fact that, while over 80 per cent. of the employers 
are alluvial diggers, most of them at the moment are barely making 
ends meet. The average digger tends to take on more boys than he 
can pay, in the hope that something will turn up. If nothing turns up, 
the workers must either accept what they can get or, if they complain 
to the authorities, accept a promise to pay. Another serious cause 
of complaint is that a number of young boys go to the goldfields. 
They are of no real use to the digger, but, in view of the gold fever, 
they are often told they can stay and will be paid if they find anything. 
No wage is promised. Owing to the high cost of food, moreover, the 
labourers tend to be underfed. Ulcers break out, and many contract 
scurvy. There is also a great shortage of water in the dry season. 
Other evidence tends to show that the number of prostitutes and 
venereal disease are on the increase. 

The same member also mentions the recent appointment by the 
Tanganyika Government of a Medical Officer of Health and the pro- 
posed appointment of a Labour Officer. He urges, however, that the 
medical grant should be greatly increased to improve both the medical 
and sanitary needs. He considers that Native authorities should make 
it known that boys under 18 should not go to the Lupa. He holds that 
the Nyasaland Government and missions should have their attention 
drawn to the necessity of welfare work on the Lupa, and that a Pro- 
tector of Labour should be appointed for the Nyasaland Natives. 


Tue Errects oF EMIGRATION 


Government publications have on several occasions drawn attention 
to the effects of excessive and uncontrolled emigration on Native 
development in Nyasaland. The report on the 1926 census? put 
emigration in the forefront of the causes of a low Native birth rate. 
Provincial reports for 1934 ? comment on the disastrous effects of the 
movement on domestic and tribal life. 

The present report, while pointing out that in the absence of ade- 
quate research it can only record impressions, confirms previous 





1 NYASALAND PROTECTORATE : Report on the Census of 1926. Zomba, Govern- 
ment Printer, 1926. Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XVI, No. 1, July 1927, 
pp. 78-83. 

2 IpEM: Annual Reports of the Provincial Commissioners for the Year ended 
31 December 1934. Zomba, Government Printer, 1935. Cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXXIII, No. 1, Jan. 1936, pp. 88-89. 
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opinion. In their introduction the members of the Committee state 
that as the investigations proceeded they became more and more 
aware that the uncontrolled and growing emigration brought misery 
and poverty to hundreds and thousands of families and that the waste 
of life, happiness, health, and wealth was colossal. In this connection 
the report quotes evidence given by a Native woman and articles by 
experienced missionaries. Bishop Guilleme, who has spent more than 
thirty years in Nyasaland, wrote as follows in 1932! : 


“With rare exceptions the emigrants go alone without wives or 
children.... It thus happens increasingly and so frequently as to be 
usual that young households break up almost as soon as formed. The 
separation which, except for two or three intervals of a few months, 
lasts for six, eight, or ten years, begins in the first years of marriage. 

“What happens to the woman who is left behind ? She has much 
difficulty in carrying on the necessary cultivation without help ; she 
is unable to keep up her hut or to repair it, still less to rebuild it. She 
is also unable to earn the money required for her maintenance and that 
demanded each year by the tax collector. If she has children they are 
a burden beyond her strength. Very few Europeans seem to realise 
to what depths of poverty a Native woman without her husband 
will fall.” 


The Committee states that the returned labourer usually settles 
down quietly in his village and that there is no evidence to show that 
the incidence of crime is higher among returned migrants than among 
other Natives. Moreover, unless he has contracted venereal disease 
or suffered injury the migrant generally returns fitter in body. On the 
other hand, not infrequently his outlook on such matters as sex has 
undergone a profound change. 

The women suffer most from the migration. Legitimate child- 
bearing is denied to them if their husbands stay away for long and 
immorality and divorce are the inevitable consequences. Economically 
the woman has to bear a great burden. The sole care of the house and 
children, the growing of the food crops, and not infrequently the pay- 
ment of tax fall on her shoulders and often the community cannot 
help her. 

The family community suffers when the head of the household 
is away as he is responsible for the ordering of the routine of life. In 
the village progress is impossible when too many able-bodied men are 
away. Huts and gardens remain untended and strangers are admitted, 
to the undermining of village life. Tribal life under the chiefs is also 
affected, which is particularly serious as the policy of Native adminis- 
tration in Nyasaland is one of local self-government under the chiefs. 

Many of these problems mentioned by the Committee are admitted 
to require years of scientific study and research. The report is, however, 
submitted as an emergency measure, the Committee believing that 
“something must be done at once to remedy a state of affairs which 
... constitutes a flagrant breach of that ideal of trusteeship of Native 
races not yet able to stand by themsleves under the strenuous condi- 
tions of the modern world.’”’ The Committee maintains that if the 





1 Africa, Vol. V, No. 1, Jan. 1932. 
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immediate causes of emigration are not counteracted and if emigration 
is not checked or controlled, the following are some of the evils which 
the future holds in store. 

In the northern half of the Protectorate the moral, social, and 
physical life of the Native population will be so affected that attempts 
by missions or by Government or other agencies to maintain, let alone 
to improve upon, the present low standard of health and happiness 
will be abortive. Home life will cease to exist ; all belief in the sanc- 
tity of marriage will disappear ; immorality will be the rule ; venereal 
disease will affect 100 per cent. of the population ; the birth rate will 
fall ; large tracts of land will be rendered unfit for habitation ; “and, 
resident chiefly in other lands, the Nyasaland-born Natives will have 
acquired a complete distrust in and loathing for administration by the 
white people, which has made a wilderness and called it peace.” 


Tue Basis or A NEw Po.icy 


The Committee believes total prohibition of emigration to be 
impossible in practice and undesirable in principle. In practice it 
would be impossible to obtain the wholehearted co-operation of the 
countries dependent on Nyasaland labour or to find any immediate 
economic alternative for the 120,000 Natives in employment abroad. 
In principle total prohibition would be undesirable, as, subject to the 
provision of necessary safeguards, the Native should be effectively 
free to work outside his own country if he so wishes. 

On the other hand, the policy of permitting emigration without 
effective control is condemned. In its place the Committee recommends 
the adoption within the country of measures to counteract the undesir- 
able causes of emigration, and for emigrant labour a programme of 
protection based on the principles adopted by the International 
Labour Office’s Committee of Experts on Native Labour. 


INTERNAL DEVELOPMENT 


The Committee states that the potential wealth of the Protectorate 
lies in its agricultural possibilities. A more intensive campaign for 
increased crop production by Natives is the obvious way of providing 
an economic alternative to emigration. As a preliminary to such a 
campaign the Committee considers it imperative that agricultural 
surveys should be made to indicate the best possible use of the land 
rather than to show how an immediate vast increase of exportable 
crops can be grown. Agricultural surveys should be accompanied 
by economic surveys to discover whether the crops can be transported 
and marketed. The education of the Native in adapting methods of 
cultivation to changing conditions is emphasised as of primary impor- 
tance. It is also pointed out that unless the crop is attractive to the 
Native it will not prove a deterrent to emigration. The evidence 
before the Committee indicated that at present cotton is the only 
clearly suitable crop, and the provision of wells and bore-holes, it is 
urged, should be expedited in areas suitable for cotton growing. 
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Tobacco also is regarded as holding some promise, if markets can 
be obtained. The Committee also examines other crop possibilities, 
which, however, are found to be unpromising. 

The Committee also advocates an immediate enquiry into the 
possibilities of Native co-operative societies. Such societies will need 
education and supervision. The effect of any one may be small and 
local but the combined results of the movement may be considerable. 
They may lead to local industries and to the disposal for cash of small 
quantities of surplus crops which cannot be exported. It is suggested 
that the financing and control of the societies might be investigated 
by the recently appointed Land Bank Committee or by a qualified 
expert. Agricultural and administrative officers, it is suggested, 
should be encouraged to study the workings of co-operative societies 
in various parts of the world. 

Attention is also drawn to the possibility of increased production 
by European planters. While any considerable increase is considered 
problematical, it is urged that systematic investigation is desirable 
since opportunities for the employment of Native labour may be 
exten‘od and a certain measure of agricultural education furthered. 

The mineral resources of the country are practically unknown and 
it is recommended that a geological survey should be undertaken 
without delay. 

The Committee states that it is not to be expected that the 
Natives will be willing and efficient workers in the Protectorate when 
conditions abroad are in many respects more attractive as regards 
wages, health, and recreation. It therefere emphasises the importance 
of making conditions of employment in Nyasaland as attractive as 
is economically possible, as regards not only wages and facilities for 
deferred pay, but also feeding, housing, sanitation, and medical and 
other arrangements. 

Lastly, as a measure of internal reform, the Committee recommends 
a readjustment of the basis of taxation and suggests that a graduated 
poll tax on adult male Natives only would do much to mitigate the 
hardships of women and lessen emigration from certain undeveloped 


areas. 


THE CONTROL OF RECRUITING 


The Committee believes that an essential preliminary to the control 
of emigration is the institution of a registration of adult male Natives. 
It admits that the idea of registration is regarded by some adminis- 
trators as an unwarrantable limitation of the freedom of the subject 
and that it will be unpopular in its initial stages with the Natives. 
It considers, however, that African objections are based on the confu- 
sion of registration with internal pass laws and criminal investiga- 
tions. It suggests that if registration were allied with the issue of 
tax receipts the main psychological difficulty would be avoided. 

At the same time the Committee considers that an efficient pass 
system for emigrants is also essential. This can only be effected with 
the co-operation of the countries of labour demand. 

On the basis of the registration of all adult male Natives in Nyasa- 
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land and the issue of passes for all emigrants, the Committee outlines 
a scheme for the control of recruiting and the protection of the re- 
cruited workers, which closely follows the recommendations of the 
Committee of Experts on Native Labour. 

It is to be noted, however, that the Nyasaland Committee includes 
in recruiting certain operations excluded by the Committee of Experts. 
The Committee of Experts defined recruiting as any operations 
undertaken with the object of obtaining or supplying the labour of 
persons who do not spontaneously offer their services either at the 
place of employment or at a public emigration or employment office 
or at an office of an employers’ organisation under public supervision. 
The Nyasaland Committee appears to doubt whether offers of labour 
to an employment agency will in present circumstances in Nyasaland 
be genuinely spontaneous. It considers that the establishment of 
an employment agency will not in itself attract any considerable 
proportion of the Natives unless some suasion is applied, that some 
suasion will be inevitable and that it will in effect amount to recruiting. 
For this reason its definition of recruiting is far-reaching and covers 
the procuring or engaging or supplying or the undertaking or attempt- 
ing to procure, engage, or supply Natives for the purpose of employ- 
ment in work of any kind. 

The Nyasaland Committee supports the proposals of the Committee 
of Experts for subordinating permission to recruit to an examination 
of the possible results on the community of the withdrawal of the men. 
It proposes that quotas should be fixed to apply to all emigration, 
whether due to recruiting or to the spontaneous movement of labour. 
It admits that the quotas must first of all allow for the migration of 
more labourers than is socially desirable, but suggests that they 
could and should be lowered when economic development renders 
it possible to retain more of the labour in Nyasaland. 

The Nyasaland Committee endorses the recommendations of the 
Committee of Experts for the licensing and supervision of recruiters 
and the protection of recruited workers in regard to administrative 
supervision, the issue of a memorandum of information, compulsory 
medical examination, the limitation of advances, the payment of 
travelling expenses, and general arrangements for the journey. Among 
additional safeguards suggested is the provision that a recruiter 
should be required to guarantee that any firm employing a consider- 
able number of Nyasaland Natives should have one or more efficient 
interpreters. As regards wives and children, the Nyasaland Committee 
replaces a general recommendation of the Committee of Experts 
by the suggestion that women or persons under the age of eighteen 
should not be allowed to accompany contract mine labour but that 
contract farm labour and skilled workers should be encouraged to 
take their families, provided suitable arrangements are made free of 
charge. 

















































TERMS OF THE CONTRACT 






The Nyasaland Committee also outlines the provisions which 
should be stipulated in the contract. The maximum term should 
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not exceed one calendar year with the option of re-engagement for 
a further year’s period. The contract should provide that no deduc- 
tions should be made from wages except as specified. Arrangements 
should be made for deferred pay and remittances, as well as for the 
collection of the Nyasaland tax. Provision should be made for the 
payment of travelling expenses to and from the place of employment, 
for free food, housing, and medical attendance for the workers and 
their families when accompanying them, for repatriation at the end 
of employment or where the worker is found unfit for employment, 
and for the supply of clothing and blankets. 


INTER-TERRITORIAL AGREEMENTS 


The report quotes Major Orde-Browne ! to the effect that labour 
movements which affect international boundaries are the intimate 
concern of both Governments. It states that it has no hesitation in 
this connection in making full use of the recommendations of the 
Committee of Experts on Native Labour. Accordingly the Government 
is recommended to try and enter into agreements with the countries 
of labour demand, subjecting the movements of contracted or uncon- 
tracted labourers to the quota system, ensuring the enforcement of 
conditions for the recruitment and employment of Native labourers, 
ensuring co-operation in such measures as taxation, deferred pay, 
family remittances, and repatriation, and obtaining for the Nyasaland 
Government the right to appoint labour commissioners for Nyasaland 
Natives in the territories where they are employed. 


LABOUR INSPECTORATE AND Trust FUND 


The Committee considers its proposals only practical if specific 
machinery is set up for their enforcement. In its opinion this machinery 
must include a Labour Department responsible for supervising the 
activities of recruiting agencies and the movements of non-contract 
labour in Nyasaland, and for the general protection of the Nyasaland 
Native in employment. As indicated above, it holds that the inter- 
territorial agreements should provide for the appointment of officers 
of the Labour Department to reside in countries where large num- 
bers of emigrants are employed. The officers would be entrusted 
with wide powers of supervision. 

Attention is drawn to the Mozambique Convention between the 
Union of South Africa and Portugal, under which Portuguese East 
African Natives are obtained for South African mines, and to the 
fact that under the Convention considerable sums of money are 
obtained by the Portuguese Government in respect of this labour 
together with other commercial advantages. While opposed to any 
suggestion that the Nyasaland Government should bargain with the 
neighbouring Governments, the Committee suggests that it may be 








2 The African Labourer. London, International Institute of African Languages 
and Cultures, 1933. 
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possible to secure financial returns over and above the normal emolu- 
ments of the individual labourer. If such a possibility materialises 
it recommends that any money so obtained be placed in a Native 
Trust Fund to be utilised for the sole purpose of providing additional 
social services for the Native communities. 


CO-OPERATION OF CONTROLLING AGENCIES 


The final chapter of the report advocates measures which have a 
certain political as well as economic significance in that they call for 
the collaboration of all parties interested in the development of the 
Protectorate. It is suggested that to forward economic development 
it will be necessary to call in the aid not only of different depart- 
ments of Government but also of missions, planting and other asso- 
ciations, and individual experts. Close co-ordination will be necessary 
among all these various agencies and it is thought that a small organis- 
ing body should be set up to plan and co-ordinate any schemes of 
development. With this body the Labour Department and such 
other departments as may be responsible for controlling the movement 
of labour should keep closely in touch, in order that the emigration 
of surplus labour may be wisely controlled. 


Native Labour on Zululand Sugar Estates 


The report ! has recently been published of a South African Com- 
mittee appointed in March 1935 to enquire into a series of questions 
connected with the Native labour supply. One part of the report 
concerns the requirements of the sugar industry in certain districts 
of Zululand, and is in substance a continuation of the 1932-33 report 
of the Native Affairs Commission in which were examined problems 
of malaria-tolerant labour, labour competition between mines and 
estates, and general conditions of employment as affecting the South 
African sugar estates. * 


LABouR DEMAND AND SUPPLY 


In the districts covered, the Committee estimates that an annual 
average Native labour force of 11,700 is required by planters and 
2,100 by sugar mills. 

It has not proved possible to meet this demand solely by Zulu 
labour. Without seeking employment Zulus have no difficulty in 
growing sufficient food and keeping enough cattle to supply their 


1 Union OF SoutH AFRICA. NATIVE AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT: Report of 
Departmental Committee appointed to enquire into and report upon certain questions 
relating to Native Labour in Zululand, the Transkeian Territories and the Ciskei. 
Pretoria, Government Printer, 1935. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXX, No. 1, July 1934, pp. 98-101. 
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needs, and when employment is sought there is a preference for 
urban areas where in addition to town attractions the conditions 
of wages, housing, feeding, and treatment are more favourable. 
Moreover, the High Veld Natives do not like working in the hot 
climate of the sugar belt and many who do not object to the actual 
work of the sugar-cutting season dislike weeding and other work of the 
off-season, which they regard as women’s work. 

Labour has also been obtained from Basutoland and the Cape. 
Owing to malaria in the sugar belt, however, the Basutoland admi- 
nistration has prohibited recruiting and the supply of labour from 
the Cape has also declined heavily. 

The labour short-fall has been chiefly met by Natives from Por- 
tuguese East Africa, of whom from 5,000 to 7,000 are estimated 
to be the annual average requirement. Under the Mozambique Con- 
vention of 1928 such Natives, unless in possession of a Portuguese 
passport, were required to be regarded as prohibited immigrants. 
The 1934 amendment to the Convention, however, authorised the 
granting of permission for a limited number of such Natives to remain 
temporarily in the Union, and these the Committee proposes should 
be confined to a restricted area and subject to the control and protec- 
tion of the Native Affairs Department. 


THE PROBLEM OF MALARIA 


The question of the labour supply is closely connected with that 
of malaria. The districts covered by the report are highly malarial. 
A medical report in 1931, the Native Economic Commission in 1932, 
and the Native Affairs Commission in 1934 recommended that the 
labour requirements of the districts should as far as possible be met 
from areas where the population has acquired resistance to malaria, 
and that with this end in view the recruiting of such labour for other 
areas and employments should be limited. 

To give effect to these recommendations an agreement was reached 
between the Transvaal Chamber of Mines and the sugar industry 
by which the mines undertook to restrict the recruiting of malaria- 
tolerant labour to a maximum of 2,000 labourers a year pending 
revision of the Mozambique Convention. Now that the Convention 
has been revised the Committee recommends the continuance of 
the agreement and invites the sugar industry to re-open negotiations 
with the Chamber of Mines. At the same time the Committee does not 
recommend restrictions on non-recruited labour, pointing out 
that it is not desirable and is certainly not in the interests of the 
Natives that employment in the mines should be closed to them. 

This programme for the retention of the local labour supply and 
the regularisation of the position of the Portuguese Natives would, 
however, be incomplete without the discouragement of the employ- 
ment of external labour with no particular tolerance to malaria. 
For this reason the Committee also recommends that within the mal- 
arial area only local, malaria-tolerant labour should be employed 
and that all recruiting for employment therein should be prohibited. 
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CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


The Committee’s report advocates improved conditions of employ- 
ment both as protection against malaria and as a means of attracting 
labour. It emphasises that, if the Government intervenes to secure 
for the sugar industry a privileged position in obtaining suitable 
labour, it can also rightly insist on a sufficient measure of control to 
ensure proper conditions of employment. 

The Committee considers that the Native Labour Regulation Act, 
which regulates Native employment on mines and works, should be 
amended to include the whole of the sugar industry. The planters are 
reported as fearing that this would mean that regulations comparable 
to those in force on the goldmines would be applied and would be too 
exacting for the resources of the industry. It is pointed out, however, 
that different regulations already exist to meet the varying conditions 
of mining in the Transvaal on the diamond diggings, on the Natal 
coalfields, and on the diamond mines of the Orange Free State. 

The report continues that conditions as to wages, housing, and 
feeding in the sugar belt are not even. The conditions on the larger 
sugar estates and farms are generally good, but this cannot be said 
of some of the smaller properties. These shortcomings have an adverse 
effect not only on the employers concerned but also on the reputation 
of the industry as a whole. The report adds that the best opinion 
in the sugar industry already realises the need for bringing unprogres- 
sive employers more nearly into line with the better managed estates. 
It is thought that it would be comparatively easy in consultation 
with representative planters to draft a set of simple regulations which, 
while making due allowance for the financial circumstances of the 
smaller estates, would provide powers whereby inspectors might 
be enabled to bring pressure to bear upon employers who neglect 
the simplest precautions in regard to housing, health, and medical 
attention. 

The Committee also recommends that staff should be appointed 
under the Native Affairs Department to register all Natives employed 
on the estates and mills, to render reports to the Portuguese Curator 
of Native labour on the presence of Portuguese Natives, to act as 
immigration officers, to supervise the collection on the sugar estates 
of Native tax, to administer the laws and regulations limiting the pene- 
tration of Portuguese labour and providing for its return to Portu- 
guese territory, and to investigate complaints and promote improved 
conditions for Natives employed in the sugar industry. 








STATISTICS 


Unemployment 


The following table gives statistics on the general level of unem- 
ployment ; figures for the different industries and occupations covered 
by these series will be found in the J.L.0. Year-Book, 1934-35, Vol. II: 
Labour Statistics, Table II, which also gives separate figures for males 
and females where available. 

If not otherwise stated, the figures relate to persons recorded 
as wholly unemployed, and in most cases fall far short of the reality. 
Their principal value is in indicating the fluctuations from time 
to time, and only between such movements are international com- 
parisons possible ; the various series are not equally sensitive 
to changes on the labour market and an equal change in any two 
series does not necessarily represent a corresponding change in the 
countries concerned. Moreover, changes in legislation, in administra- 
tive practices, in the frequency of registration of the unemployed, in the 
amount of “short time” worked, and in “normal” hours often result 
in a decrease (or increase) in the recorded level of unemployment 
which does not correspond to changes in employment. Percentages 
are, however, more reliable than absolute numbers as measures of 
changes in the level of unemployment. Where available, figures of 
“partial unemployment ” are also given, but they are uncertain, 
incomplete, and based on different definitions ; thus here too inter- 
national comparisons are not possible. 

The principal problems of these statistics are examined in other 
publications of the Office? ; for figures based on unemployment insurance 
statistics additional information as to the scope and working of these 
schemes will be found in a special study by the Office,” 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “no figures exist ’’. 
a a ys “ figures not yet received ’’. 
ow * - “ provisional figure *” 
- r “ figure revised since the previous issue’ 
Figures i in thick faced type : base of the index numbers. 
Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1929 as base. 
The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series 
is replaced by another, or otherwise modified. 








1 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing resolutions on the best methods of compiling 
unemployment statistics) ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8 ; Geneva, 1925. 

2 Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed. 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. 
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GERMANY AUSTRALIA AUSTRIA 
: Unemployment | Employment 
Employment exchange statistics Tae eee insurance | exchange 
Date statistics | statistics 
Unemployed U loved Unemploy . 
Appiicants registered aomproy in receip Applicants 
for work - __ of benefit for work 
registered Per Per Per | registered 
Number cent. Number cent. Number | cent. 
1927 — 1,353,000 * y 31,032 | 7.0 || 172,450 | 13.6 200,112 
1928 _ 1,353,000 * ° 45,669 | 10.8 || 156,185 | 12.1 182,444 
1929 1,919,917? | 1,891,956 ° 47,359 11.1 164,509 12.3 192,062 
1930 3,130,082 3,075,580 84,767 19.3 208,389 15.0 242,612 
1931 4,618,537 4,519,704 23.7 117,866 27.4 || 253,368 20.3 300,223 
1932 5,703,088 5,575,491 30.1 120,454 29.0 | 309,968 26.1 377,894 
1933 5,083,140 4,804,428 25.8 || 104,035 25.1 328,844 29.0 405,741 
1934 | 3,306,628 | 2,718,309 | 14.5% 86,865 | 20.5 || 287,527 | 26.3 370,210 
1935 ~~ 2,567,523" | 2,151,039" — 11.6? | 71,823 | 16.5 | 261,768 23.4 348,675 
1935 May 2,472,191 * 2,019,293 * 10.7* || 77,177 | 17.8 | 255,646 22.4° 339,337 
June 2,284,407 1,876,579 10.0 ” | ° 238,133 21.0 319,142 
July 2,124,701 1? 754,117 | 9.3 ° rs 220,599 19.6 303,157 
Aug. 2,060,627 ,706,230 9.1 I 69,575 | 15.9 |, 209,493 18.6 292,560 
Sept. 2,053,649 . 713,912 | 91 | * | * 204,908 | 18.1 289,944 
| Oct. 2,161,851 1,828,721 9.7 || " | S 214,094 | 19.0 301,790 
i Nov. 2,335,116 1,984,452 10.6 I 59,992 | 13.7 242,759 21.4 335,552 
| Dec. 2,836,291 2,507,955 13.7 | nd | . 284,914 25.4 383,785 
1936 Jan. 2,880,373 2,520,499 13.5 || ~ ° 317,200 28.0 414,649 
Feb. 2,863,109 2,514,894 13.5 {| 58,848f | 13.4 321,529 28.3 * 415,803 
March 2,344,284 1,937,120 10.3 Kd sd 298,714 26.1 | 392,223 
April 2,117,803 1,762,774 94¢ || * * 267,047 | 23.3t| 358,087 
May _ 1,491,201T 7.9f || — | — || 242,227 | 21.2f _ 
I 
Base figure 18,842,273 ¢ | 439,165t || 1,144,678 * 





1 Average for 11 months. 
Institut far Konjunkturforschung. 


* Since March 1935 including the Saar Territory. 
* Since 31 July 1933 not including persons employed in labour camps. 


* Figures calculated by the 






























































| BELGIUM Butoartia* CANADA Cuite 
: = oa: | Employ- || 
| Unemployment insurance statistics Official Tendo unkee — - Employment 
estimates returns exchange arr 
Date Unemployed statistics 1 statistics 
Wholly - Partially Z Number || Unemployed Applicants Applicants 
Per - Per unem- | Per | forwork || for work 
Number | cont. ‘Number | cont. ployed Number cent. registered || registered 
1927 11,112 1.8 23,763 3.9 ° 8,142 4.9 | 13,541 l sd 
1928 5,386 0.9 22,293 3.5 S 8,120 | 4.5 | 12,758 || e 
1929 8,462 1.3 18,831 3.0 . 11,488 | 5.7 | 14,966 | e 
1930 23,250 3.6 50,918 7.9 ° 22,873 11.1 | 33,008 |! ° 
1931 79,186 19.9 121,890 16.9 ° 33,625 | 16.8 71,385 29,345 
1932 161,468 19.0 | 175,259 20.7 22,153 38,777 | 22.0 | 75,140 107,295 
1933 168,023 17.0 | 170,023 17.2 24,977 33,488 22.3 | 81,809 71,805 
1934 182,855 19.0 | 166,228 17.2 32,762 28.320 18.2 | 88,888 30,055 
1935 165,469 17.9 | 118,754 12.8 38,148 25,336 | 15.4 84,050 10,672 
1935 May 159,551 17.1 114,534 12.3 37,496 26,078 | 15.9 80,760 12,209 
June 146,581 15.8 | 104,066 11.2 36,284 24,991 15.4 | 79,355 9,935 
July | 138,376 | 15.1 | 109,049 | 11.9 34,369 | 24,736 | 15.1 | 78,171 7.710 
Aug. | 136,139 | 14.9 | 106,627 | 11.7 30,220 || 23,640 | 14.2 | 71,114 7,848 | 
Sept. 136,726 14.9 109,125 11.9 30,171 21,759 | 13.0 | 71,016 8,037 
Oct. 130,981 14.5 95,069 10.6 35,440 22,583 | 13.3 78,312 8,288 
Nov. 143,407 15.9 93,012 10.3 42,760 22,575 | 13.3 90,447 8,234 
Dec. 162,166 17.9 102,174 11.3 50,710 24,868 | 146 | 85,095 8,173 
1936 Jan. 167,083 18.6 99,858 11.1 49,498 || 24,830 | 14.8 | 92,247 8,766 
Feb. 168,016 18.6 101,038 11.2 2,521 || 23,310 13.8 | 89,470 7,854 
March | 138,962T 15.6 93,574T| 10.5 50,710 24,384 14.5 | 92,588 7,117 
April nm —_ — _ 42,072 || 26,274¢ | 15.1 | 92,112 — 
ee ed al dd 
| Base figure | 892,660 t | * || 174,000 , ° 





* The tigures relate to the ist of the following month. 
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DENMARK (free City at) SPAIN Unitep StTatss 
ii : . | 
Employ- || Employ Trade union Estimates | Employ- | 
Trade union ment ment a returns {i American ment 
fund returns | exchange || exchange ee ederation | exchange | 
Date statistics || statistics statistics anes a of Labor) | statistics 
1 | Appli- ss " : Appli- 
Unemployed ; cants a Unemployed thignd Unweighted Bante ea ine | 
Per | for wor . : Par- 2 work 
—- eo cent. |registered registered|| Wholly | Partially Wholly | tiatly| Ploved” | registered | 
1927 61,705 | 22.5 | 65,620 * * * * * * * . | 
1928 50.226 | 18.5 | 51,864 || * . * 92/13 | * ° eg 
1929 42,817 | 15.5 44,581 12,905 ° e 8.2 12 e 1,864,000 . 
1930 39,631 | 13.7 40,551 18.291 ° e 14.5 21 e 4,770,000 ° 
1931 53,019 | 17.9 59,430 || 24,898 ° ad 19.1 26 19 8,738,000 od | 
1932 99,508 | 31.7 | 126,039 || 33,244 ve e 23.8 | 32 21 | 13,182,000 se 
1933 97,478 | 28.8 | 121,115 || 31,408 ud e 24.3 | 31 21 | 13,723,000 ° 
1934 81,756 | 22.1 97,595 || 20,326 381,278 240,541 20.9 26 24 | 12,364,000 ? | 
1935 76,195 | 19.77} 92,406 || 17,983 434,931 | 262,059 || 18.5 23 22 | 12,199,000" 7,422,615 
1935 May 55,504 | 14.4 68,742 || 18,353 429,211 | 242,019 18.3 21 22 | 12,382,000 | 6,094,192 
June 48,855 | 12.6 62,821 16,212 359,102 | 246,230 || 18.5 23 23 | 12,389,000 |6,713,047 | 
July 48.937 | 12.6 63,109 14,341 346,837 231,996 19.4 27 21 12,475,000 | 7,531,926 
Aug. 53,041 | 13.7 | 68,478 14,445 415,120 | 275,985 || 18.4 23 23 | 12,219,000 | 8,234,933 
Sept. 57,923 | 14.9 | 71,582 || 14,610 449,820 | 269,593 || 17.9 | 20 21 | 11,789,000 |8,696,821 
Oct. 67,390 | 17.3 80,812 16,447 486,635 | 293,607 17.3 2 21 11,449,000 |8,735,671 | 
Nov. 84,907 | 21.7 | 100,077 19,213 508,783 | 297,438 16.7 20 22 | 11,483,000 * 8,387,179 | 
Dec. 124,612 | 31.7 | 140,037 || 21,039 416,198 | 257,963 || 16.9 23 22 | 11,397,000 |8,954,017 | 
1936 Jan. 111,898*| 27.7" 131,013 19,746 457,458 | 291,352 17.2 22 22 12,646,000 | 9,010,309 
Feb. 120,907*| 30.0 | 139,716 || 20,959 — _ 16.7 22 21 12,570,000 * 9,196,423 
March| 104,644 | 25.9 | 125,607 18,066 _— — 16.2 21 21 12,183,000° = | 
April 77,915 | 19.3%; 93,044 16,560 _ ae 15.1 20T 21 11,506,000T _ 
May 53,607¢| 13.3t| 65,748 || 14,966 — — 14.0t} — | 22 — -- 
Basefigure| 402,503 | * || * || * | * || 964,000 - |] * | 





* Unemployed occupied on public and civil works excluded. 


* Including those employed on public works, etc 








Great BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND | 


















































* Until December 1934, the figures relate to the 1st of the following month. 
inate for work registered ; the figures relate to the end of the month. 
including unemployed in receipt of relief from the public charitable offices. 






































Estonia *|| FINLAND FRANCE | 
Employ- || Employ- | Statistics Public Employ- 
ment i ment | of local relief fund | _ ™ent Unemployment insurance statistics 
Date exchange | exchange unemployment statistics | exchange ||__ . : 
statistics | statistics | committees | statistics || Wholly unemployed |Unemployed owing to 
Unem- Unem- Unemploy-| Applica- (including casuals) | temporary stoppages 
ployed ployed Unem- lied in receipt, tions for Per | Pe 
registered registered ployed of relief work Number | om. Number | cont. 
] | 
1927 2,957 | 1,868 ° 33,549 47,289 899,093 7A 263,077 2.3 
1928 2,629 1,735 | ° 4,834 15,275 980,326 8.2 309,903 2.6 
1929 3,181 | 3,906 ° i 928 10,052 994,091 8.2 268,400 2.2 
1930 3,089 7,993 ° I 2,514 13,859 1,467,347 11.8 526,604 4.2 
1931 3,542 || 11,522 * 56.112 75,215 2,129,359 16.7 587,494 4.6 
1932 7,121 || 17,581 | 63,972 || 273,412 *| 308,096 2,272,590 | 17.6 573,805 4.5 
1933 8,207 || 17,139 44,656 276,033 307,844 2,110,090 16.4 456,678 3.5 
1934 2.970 | 10,011 23,802 345,033 376,320 1,801,913 13.9 368,906 2.9 
1935 1,779 ? | 7,163 13,362 426,879 465,796 1,714,844 13.2 312,958 2.3 
1935 May 1,358 5,804 12,698 423,250 459,155 1,703,952 13.1 320,511 2.4 
June 856 | 3,948 6,205 402,918 433,354 1,636,037 12.5 367,963 2.9 
July 752 | 3,122 3,732 380,559 415,041 1,589,590 12.2 402,271 3.1 
Aug. 592 ! 4,003 4,684 380,664 415,964 1,605,036 12.3 344,767 2.6 
Sept. 593 || 4,755 5,786 373,446 408,426 1,644,723 12.6 308,011 2.4 
Oct. 977 || 6,446 9,739 385,330 427,672 1,658,720 12.7 243,644 1.9 
Nov. 1,717 I 8,538 14,841 409,466 453,838 1,679,912 12.9 225,763 1.7 
Dec. | 2,007 i} 7,427 17,778 439,782 481,099 1,648,256 12.6 209,983 1.6 
1936 Jan. | 2,316 | 10,117 19,912 477,173 522,634 1,780,412 13.6 350,822 2.7 
Feb. | 2.101 | 8,257 20,591 487,374 528,624 1,752,279 13.4 264,299 2.0 | 
March | 1,791 6,687 18,665 465,127 508,921 1,638,720 12.5 240,092 1.9 | 
April 1,274" 5,836 | 13,323 || 443,245 488,178 1,555,829 | 11.9 251,667 | 1.9 
May 587 -_ _ | 422,036 465,089 = _ - | = 
1 ' ' 
Baefgue| * || * | * | * : | 13,058,000 





~ ® Since January 1935 
* From July 1932 onwards, 
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—— HuNGARY py Intsu Free State ITALY Japan’ | 
| : i ‘ s | 
a Cae a a... se || Official estimates | 
t . . . : . . | . fund 
Date statistics statistics statistics | a, work statistics * Unemployed 
: ees . |With claims Pe 
Applicants || Applications || Applicants i] 
oS work a work 4 work = Ben ant Total Wholly ed || Number e 
vegistered registered registered py Uncmpey | Cons. 
1927 1 091, 271° 13,881 ° | 13,728 21,284 | 278,484 | sd | e | 
1928 1 "246, 022 14,715 ° 14,821 22,487 | 324,422 | ° e 
1929 1,237,880 15. 173 e 14,679 20,702 | 300,786 | e ® 
1930 1,953,935 || 43,592* | e 16,378 22,398 | 425,437 || 369,408 | 5.3 
1931 2,636,805 52, "305 | 6,964 | 17,852 25,230 | 734,454 422,755 6.1 
1932 2,744,789 66,235 10,922 20,217 62,817"}, 1,006,442 || 485,681 6.8 
1933 2,520,616 60,595 14,576 19,897 | 72,255 I 1,018,955 408,710 5.6 
1934 2,159,231 52,157 15,784 | 20,558 103,671 | 963,677 372,941 5.0 
1935 2,036,422 52,048 17,418 | 18,410 | 119,498 . 356,103") 4.6 
1935 May 2,044,752 52,605 16,283 15,783 124.920 755,349 351,764 4.6 | 
June 2,000,110 50,504 | 16,337 || 16,503 | 130,244 || 638,100 || 353,553 4.6 
July 1,972,941 46,069 16,779 16,117 | 82,371* 637,972 349,880 4.6 
| Aug. 1,947,964 | 46,480 17,889 | 15,767 | 82,6979| 628,335 346,758 4.5 
Sept. 1,958,610 48,707 18,366 15,627 | 83,191 * 609,094 348,229 4.5 
Oct. 1,916,390 52,331; 18,247 17,324 123,705 . | 346,870") 4.5 
Nov. 1,918,562 52,674 | 19,524 17,407 | 129,403 ° 351,469 4.5 
Dec. 1,868,565 52,225 H 18,831 19,246 | 133,319 ° 359,636 4.6 
1936 Jan. 2,159,722 57,916 || 19,455 21,382 144,764 ° 357,736 4.6 
Feb. 2,025,021 57,199 \] 20,466 | 20,136 | 141,858 ” _ “= 
March 1,881,531 58,177 HT _ 17,117 | 123,336 ° _ — 
April 1,831,230 a i| —_ 14,679 116,621 | - | _— —_ 
May 1,705,042 | — | — | 13,555 109,185 * _= — 
' | 
Base figure | .- | ‘ |} °* | ‘ | ‘ || 7,749,475 t 


a Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging Private employment agencies. * Extended series. 
* See note in Review for November 1935, p. 694. * Since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. 
* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 










































































7 | Larva ~ Mexico | Norway | New Zmavano | "PALESTINE: |] PorTUGAL 
——— — _ —_ ————EEe — | — - 
| 
—- Official | Trade union fund — ———— | — — 
Date exchange estimates | returns exchange statistics mates exchange 
| statistics ee _| Statistics | statistics 
| j — a —- om — 
| — Number || Unemployed : | Un- Unemployed | Number Un- 
unem- 8 (men) unem- employed 
poco __ Ployed | Member 3 cmt. i _— ed _tegistered ployed | registered 
| 1927 3,131 || ° 8,561 | 25.4 23,889 e . | e 
1928 4,700 | ° 6, 502 19.2 21,759 m ° i] ° 
} 1929 5,617 ° 5,902 15.4 | 19,089 || 2,895 3,104 | ° 
| 1930 4.851 || 75,689 | 7,175 16.6 | 19,353 || 5,003 4,833 | * 
1931 8,709 _ 257,722 ° 22.3 27,479 | 41,430 * 24,083 || ° 
| 1932 14,587 "339,372 14,790 30.8 32,705 51,549 18,239 || 33,352 
1933 8,156 275,774 || 16,588 33.4 | 35,591 46,971 * 18,370 || 25,255 
1934 4,972 234,522 || 15,963 30.7 | 35,121 39,235 14 || 94,7115 
| 1935 | 4,825 — | 14,783 25.3 36,103 | 38,234 * 42,315 
| 
| 1935 May 3,266 | 185, 736 i} 14,446 25.5 34,865 38,100 “4 43,231 
| June 1,812 i 155,125 12,233 21.1 29,757 39,330 1 ° 42,819 
July | 2,077 || 152,573 i 11,241 19.1 26,228 41,499 ° 43,341 | 
Aug. | 1,595 || 151,655 11,846 | 19.7 28,281 | 42,745 | id 42,363 | 
Sept. | 1,819 163,314 || 12,099 | 19.8 32,548 42,200 * | 42,323 | 
| Oct. | 2,334 | 152,781 13,264 | 21.2 36,549 39,681 ad | 41,884 | 
| Nov. 6,347 || 122,677T 14,000 22.0 39,270 35,979 | e | 41,002 
Dec. | 8130 | — 16,752 | 26.0 40,950 35,653 | oo | anna | 
1936 Jan. | 7,949 — 18,264 | 28.0 40,177 34,777 | © § — 
Feb. | 8,392 — |} 17,627 | 26.7 40,263 32,384 ° i — 
March | 7,148 —_ / — ; — 39,999 _ | * | — 
April 4,450 t | _ i} os | 37,756 — | e | — 
| May _ } _ 1} — i— 30,923 | os ad os 
SS, 2 ae — —_— i a 
| Base figure | ad ! ad H 66,110 ° | e e | e | 
Benetton See | = 


* The figures relate to the 15th 


: Figure for the month of } May according to the population census. 
* The figures do not always relate 


of the month. * Including persons employed on public relief works. 
to the end of each month. * Average for eleven months. 
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NETHERLANDS POLAND Rumania *® SwEDEN | 

Employ- Employ- Statistics | 
ag rg ment Employment ment Trade union of local 

statistics * exchange || exchange statistics || exchange returns 

Date statistics statistics committees | 

| 

7 Applications for : | 

Unemployed Un- . Un- Unemployed Applicants 

employed work registered employed | for relief | 

Number | Per cant. | Tegistered | Number | Per emt. || registered |/ Number | Par cent. | registered | 

1927 25,000 | 9.0 ° 163,953 7.5 ® 31,076 12.0 19,229 | 

1928 20,300 6.8 ° 125,552 5.0 10,373 _ 29,716 10.6 16,662 

1929 24,300 7.1 ° 129,450 4.9 7,288 32,621* | 10.7*— 10,212 | 
1930 37,800 9.7 s 226,659 8.8 25,335 42,016 12.2 13,723 
1931 82,800 | 18.1 138,200 299,502 | 12.6 35,737 64,815 | 17.2 46,540 
1932 153,500 29.5 271,092 255,582 11.8 38,890 90,677 22.8 113,907 
1933 163,000 | 31.0 322,951 249,660 11.9 29,063 97,316 23.7 164,773 
1934 160,400 | 32.1 332,772 342,166 16.3 _ 17,253 84,685 18.9 114,802 
1935 173,673 36.3 384,691 381,935 | 16.7 13,852 81,385 16.1 61,581 
1935 May 163,718 | 34.0 355,223 419,151 18.0 12,003 64,613 13.1 61,177 
June 157,416 32.9 333,580 364,856 15.6 11,332 63,795 12.7 51,157 
July 161,891 | 33.9 336,941 305,560 13.2 10,792 56,826 11.3 42,582 

Aug. | 164,068 | 34.5 353,076 270,158 | 11.8 9,392 58,782 | 11.6 41,723 | 
Sept. 166,474 | 35.4 366,045 254,704 11.1 9,071 62,338 12.3 41,190 

Oct 166,479 | 35.2 381,936 263,211 11.3 8,667 71,652 14,0 47,045 | 

Nov 173,262 | 36.6 415,180 308,916 13.4 11,034 82,789 16.2 54,167 

Dec 192,273 | 40.7 471,924 402,814 18.4 17,040 114,176 22.5 57,965 | 

1936 Jan. 200,319 | 42.6 475,890 472,004 21.0° 22,247 100,241 19.3 61,400 

Feb. 171,577 43.3 465,463 488,576 21.9T 23,458 95,927 18.4T 58,127 | 

March 174,266T | 37.7T 429,046 475,498 21.3T — 86,888T| 17.0T 53,162 

April | 165,495¢| 35.8T 415,743 407,734 18.2T _ 77,005T| 15.0 46,628 | 

May | 159,169t| 34.6f = | = - - = = — | 

| | 

7 

Base figure | 460,557t | * | 2,234,584 t | . | 514,849t | 759%t | 





+ Excluding agriculture. 
*From 1929 onwards, including forestry workers and timber floaters. 


* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 


Number of relief funds. 



























































* Up to 1929, quarterly statistics ; afterwards, monthly statistics. 








SwiTZERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA YUGOSLAVIA 
Unemployment | Employment Trade Employment Employment 
insurance exchange union fund exchange exchange 
Date ___ Statistics statistics returns statistics statistics 
Percentage licati Unemployed in . 
__unemployed . x ¥ receipt of benefit app oy Sasmetoest 
Wholly | Partially | Tesistered Number Per cent. registered € 
1927 2.7 2.0 11,824 17,617 1.6 52,869 a 
1928 2.1 1.1 8,380 16,348 1.4 38,636 5,721 
1929 1.8 1.7 8,131 23,763 2.2 41,630 8,370 
1930 3.4% 7.2) 12,881 51,372 4.5 105,442 8,198 
1931 5.9 12.1 24,208 102,179 8.3 291,332 9,930 
1932 9.1 12.2 54,366 184,555 13.5 554,059 14,761 
1933 10.8 8.5 67,867 247,613 16.9 738,267 15,997 
1934 9.8 6.1 65,440 245,953 17.4 676,994 15,647 
1935 11.8 5.9 82,468 235,623 15.9 686,269 16,752 
1935 May 9.1 5.5 65,908 236,532 16.0 666,433 12,619 
June 8.3 5.4 59,678 212,786 14.3 605,956 10,935 
July 8.3 5.2 63,497 203,787 13.6 566,559 11,215 
Aug. 8.7 5.5 66,656 | 198,757 13.3 557,706 12,260 
Sept. 9.2 5.4 69,123 | 194,063 12.9 573,362 12,544 
Oct. 10.7 5.4 82,386 192,429 12.8 601,390 10,564 
Nov. 12.8 5.8 95,740 | 203,626 13.4 678,870 11,917 
Dec. 16.9 6.8 118,775 236,641 15.5 794,407 18,685 
1936 Jan. 19.0 6.8 124,008 } 267,471 17.2 850,010 27,624 
Feb. 18.6* 6.9* 119,795 | 272,019 17.5 860,239 34,136 | 
March 15.6 6.7 | 98,362 254,471 16.2 797,770 30,783 | 
April -- _— | 89,370 — - 719,166 25,695 
May -- — | -- | —_ — 633,900T — 
| | 
Base figure | 497,788 * | 1,571,226 * | . | 
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Employment 


The following table gives statistics on the general level of employ- 
ment ; figures for the different industries covered by these series will 
be found in the J.L.0. Year-Book, 1934-85, Vol. II : Labour Statistics, 
Table IV. 

According to their source the series in the following tables may 
be roughly classified in two groups: (1) those (the majority) based 
on employers’ returns and indicating the changes in the number 
of workers employed or hours worked in a sample of mainly 
industrial establishments ; these statistics do not furnish information 
on the absolute extent of employment, and as a rule index numbers 
only are reproduced here ; (2) those based on returns of employed 
members in compulsory sickness or unemployment insurance schemes 
and covering the great majority of the working population ; as these 
statistics give a more reliable picture of the fluctuations in the absolute 
extent of employment, absolute figures are generally given as well 
as index numbers. 

In the great majority of cases the figures relate to workers 
recorded as in employment at a certain date, irrespective of the 
number of hours worked per day and per worker. In some cases, 
however, the statistics relate to the number of hours worked during 
a certain period of time, and in this case they record the fluctua- 
tions in the volume of employment. 

Owing to the different scope of the various series and the different 
methods used in their compilation and classification, international 
comparisons of the absolute level of employment and its fluctuations 
are rarely possible. The chief value of the statistics, therefore, is 
in indicating the trend of short-time fluctuations in employment. 


For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 864. 
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GERMANY AUSTRIA | BELGIUM | Butoaria * Canapa * | 
Sickness Sickness || Voluntary unem- | » | 
insurance Employers’ returns insurance pomee oy or 
statistics statistics statisties || — | 
Date — 
Employment as es | 
Number percentage of possible Number Index ber Index Index | 
number of : um | 
employed i ; employed (1929) em- (1929) (1926) | 
Workers a ty ployed | 
1927 * . . || 1,376,049 100.0 * ° 88.1 
1928 17,436,100 74.5* 70.5 * | 1,446,027 100.2 id 0d 94.2 
1929 17,595,347 70.4 67.4 1,448,845 100.0 68,032 | 100.0 100.0 
1930 16,408,528 61.2 56.2 1,378,330 96.6 67,823 99.7 94.5 
1931 | 14,336,418 50.7 44.5 1,255,353 87.4 66,485 97.7 85.3 
1932 12,517,882 41.9 35.7 1,107,256 78.2 68,525 | 100.7 72.5 | 
1933 13,015,614 46.3 41.0 1,022,942 81.1 57,960 85.2 70.6 
1934 15,040,864 58.5 53.7 1,010,993 78.3 60,111 88.4 80.9 
1935 15,949,332 63.9 58.6 967,330 79.9 61,919 91.0 83.8 
1935 April | 15,929,961 63.3 58.3 991,038 79.3 54,077 79.5 79.9 
May | 16,385,896 64.7 60.7 957,101 79.7 63,165 92.8 81.9 
June | 16,504,322 65.2 59.3 972,342 82.3 67,102 98.6 83.5 
July | 16,640,207 65.9 59.1 981,056 84.1 71,322 | 104.8 84.8 
Aug. | 16,689.880 66.2 59.6 990,971 82.0 75,356 | 110.8 86.2 
Sept. | 16,634,277 66.3 61.3 1,001,091 84.5 74,594 | 109.6 89.0 
Oct. | 16,507,509 66.1 61.3 989,332 82.9 70,396 | 103.5 90.4 
Nov. | 16,496,708" 65.6 61.7 961,571 82.8 65,733 96.6 87.8 
Lec. | 15,581,790 63.8 59.7 895,165 81.3 53,742 79.0 83.1 
1936 Jan. 15,672,053 62.8 57.4 871,158 _— 56,659 83.3 $2.6 
Feb. | 15,674,824 63.3 58.2 871,497 78.9 57,210 84.1 83.0 
March] 16,415,690 65.4 61.1" 907,915 83.0 62,289 91.6 81.7 
April | 17,039,000T 67.3 63.4 - — 67.707 99.5 83.5 
Persons - oe . * rc * * Ci 
covered | | 892,660 | | 939,409t 
DENMARK Estonia * Unitep STATES 
. Employers’ Employers’ returns 
- Employers’ returns returns (Manufacturing industries)* | 
ate ” 
Total number of : 
house weshed per dey Index (1923-1925) Estimates of: 
Index j 
Number Index |/(1 Jan.1927) a. = Hours | Pay- Wage Weekly | 
(thousands)| (1931) Unad-| Ad- | worked| rolls —— payrolls | 
justed | justed | employed ($1,000’s) 
1927 ad * 93.0 94.4 * 95.0 93.3 8,288,400 206,980 | 
1928 * * 98.2 94.4 * 95.6 93.9 8,285,800 208,334 
1929 ° * 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 | 100.0 8,785,600 221,937 
1930 ° * 95.8 87.3 * 80.8 81.3 7,668,400 180,507 
1931 962 100.0 88.1 * 73.9 * 63.0 61.9 6,484,300 137,256 
1932 881 91.6 82.7 61.2 * 45.0 42.3 5,374,200 93,757 
1933 985 102.4 84.3 65.8 * 50.5 44.5 5,778,400 98,623 
1934 1,092 113.5 97.5 75.2 ® 55.2 56.7 6,605,700 125,997 | 
1935 1,141 118.6 109.7 78.4 * 60.8 64.4 6,890,900 142,990 
1935 April 1,099 114.2 108.3 78.8 78.5 60.5 64.9 6,919,200 144,137 | 
May 1,153 119.9 116.6 77.5 77.5 58.5 62.8 6,808,500 139,388 | 
June 1,177 122.3 115.2 76.0 76.2 56.8 60.9 6,683,000 135,121 
July 1,184 123.1 110.5 76.0 76.7 56.5 59.9 6,682,400 133,019 
Aug. 1,180 122.7 111.6 78.2 78.0 60.4 63.9 6,871,600 141,879 
Sept. 1,201 124.8 111.3 79.9 78.1 63.0 66.2 7,014,500 146,876 
Oct. 1,208 125.6 112.3 81.4 79.8 66.8 68.7 7,146,300 152,629 
Nov. 1,186 123.3 114.4 81.1 80.9 64.6 68.3 7,124,000 151,626 
Dec. 1,177 122.3 111.1 80.7 81.7 66.1 70.2 7,093,400 155,909 
1936 Jan. 1,098 114.1 114.4 79.2 81.0 62.0 66.2 6,955,800 146,917 
Feb. 1,056 109.8 118.4 79.4 80.1 62.8 66.3 6,984,200T|  147,043T 
March 5287 54,97 123.4 80.2 80.3 — 69.9 — —_ 
April 1,162 120.8 — 85.1¢ | 81.0T — 71.4f _ _ 
— . | | 47,192 | 3,922,993f * * 








1 The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ” denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 


1929 = 100. * Including the Saar Territory. * Figure for July. “ Since May 1935, excluding 
voluntarily insured. * Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. * The figures 
relate to the ist of the following month. ? Figure affected by industrial dispute. * Since January 


1931, excluding “ building ’”’. * The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 















































































































































STATISTICS 871 
STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 
a® | — 
| 
ors’ | UNITED STATES (cont.) FINLAND * FRANCE Great Britain 
S| Estimates (American » returns Returns of labour Unemployment 
-—.| Sete Federation of Labor) Buplagess’ set inspectors insurance statistics 
. Index (same month < — 
r | Number | jy dex Index (1926) of 1930 = 100) Estimated — 
, 3 employed (1929) —— number (1924) 
(1,000’s) Number Hours Number Hours employed 
4 employed worked employed * worked | 
1927 ad e 104.2 ° * e 10,018 000 98.0 
: 1928 e ° 107.3 ° e ° 10,023,000 98.0 
1929 46,192 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 * e 10,223,000 100.0 
: 1930 43,982 95.2 88.5 83.5 100,0 100.0 9,809,000 96.0 
1931 40,679 88.1 80.2 74.2 92.5 88.6 9,437,000 92.3 
1932 36,878 79.8 81.3 75.3 80.9 73.6 9,367,000 91.7 
1933 36, 959 80.0 88.5 82.5 79.4 74.3 9,684,000 94.8 
1934 38,924 84.3 100.0 94.8 76.9 71.4 10,142,000 99.3 
) 1935 39,685 85.9 105.8 101.8 73.6 68.1 10,380,000 101.6 
| 1935 April 39,381 85.3 ° id 72.4 65.7 10,348,000 101.2 
May 39,428 85.4 ° ° 72.4 66.8 10,363,000 101.4 
: June 39, 470 85.4 111.5 107.2 73.6 67.6 10,393,000 101.7 
July 39, 433 85.4 ° sd 75.0 69.6 10,418,000 102.0 
Aug. 39,740 | 86.0 * * 74.1 68.8 10,472,000 102.4 
Sept. 40,218 87.1 106.3 101.0 74.6 69.7 10,481,000 102.5 
Oct. 40,607 87.9 ad ° 74.6 69.7 10,537,000 103.1 
Nov. 40,622 87.9 ° ° 74.3 69.8 10,548,000 103.2 
Dec. 40,758 88.2 102.1 99.0 73.8 69.9 10,604,000 103.7 
1936 Jan. 39. 558 85.6 ° e 72.6 69.9 10,352,000 101.3 
Feb. 39,703 86.0 e ° 72.6 68.4 10,485,00C 102.6 
March 40,119 86.9 103.1 99.0 72.5 68.1 10,634,000 104.0 
April 40,845f 88.4 ° ° 72.9 68.5 10,718,000 104.9 
9 Persons * | * * + | | * * 
mt soend | | | ease | os | | 
HUNGARY ITALY JAPAN LATVIA 
| 
= Social insurance ’ Employers’ || Sickness insurance 
| statistics Employers’ returns returns statistics 
mae Date 
Index * (1929) 
p | Number Index || Index * = Sieeiiien ait Index Number | Index 
] } < 
= employed (1927) || (1934) empleged jhouss wesked (1926) employed | (1930) 
1927 1,033,609 983 | * * * | 204.1 || s48e88¢ | s749 
1928 1,064,599 101.3 ° ° ° 99.2 161,483 94.7 
1929 1,051,169 100.0 | * 100.0 100.0 i 100.0 || 171,195 100.0 
1930 990,776 943 | e 97.3 94.2 H 90.0 | 179,636 105.3 
1931 937,298 02 | * 88.8 83.5 | 81.7 || 166,939 | 97.9 
1932 862,469 82.0 | ad 78.5 72.4 i| 82.0 || 141,296 83.2 
} 1933 853,203 81.1 | ° 79.4 75.1 i 89.9 | 150,236 88.4 
| 1934 913,068 86.8 | 100.0 82.9 77.8 i} 100.2 H 162,837 95.8 
1935 958,234 91.2 | ° a S | 109.6 | 172,615* | 101.1 
§1935 April 958,215 91.2 | 116.2 90.6 80.5 110.5 | 167,351 97.9 
| May 987,594 93.9 118.5 92.9 85.5 i| 111.1 | 172,208 101.1 
June 955,937 91.0 | 114.1 95.8 83.1 } 110.9 174,768 102.1 
July 957,418 91.1 | 115.1 97.7 88.7 110.8 175,879 103.2 
Aug. 981,136 93.3 | 117.6 98.3 85.4 110.4 174.428 102.1 
Sept. 1,002,705 95.4 | ° 100.1 - I 110.9 | 175,591 103.2 
Oct. 1,015,721 96.7 ° ° ° 110.8 180,429 105.7 
Nov. 1,008,261 95.9 | o ° ad | 111.0 | 181,180 106.3 
Dec. 933,766 88.8 | ° ° | 6 111.0 | 174,099 102.t 
ra 1936 Jan. 956,422 91.0 | * . * | 110.6 | 172,875 | 108.1 
Feb. 973,837 92.6 | * * ° 1114 | 173,038 | 101.1 
March _ _ | * * | * — | 176,259f | 103.2 
sie April —_ _— * * | * | pees i pa soit: 
I ! 1] 
. Persons “ e e e 
=a ——— | ||946,517| 1,208,621 | 1,041,771 | 
pase * The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ” denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
ling in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100); in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the 
ares base 1929 = 100. * The figures relate to the beginning of the following month. * The figures relate to the 
ary first of the month. * Ministry of Corporations. * Fascist General Industrial Confederation. * Yearly 
averages for 1927-1930, based on average number insured each month. 
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STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 

















































































































LuxEMBURG’* NETHERLANDS ® POLAND SwepsN 
, Unemployment 
Employers insurance Employers’ returns Employers’ returns 
returns pee 
Date statistics ae ora 
Index Social Federation 
Number | Index Index Number Hours worked Board of Industries! 
employed | (1929) (1929) employed (1928)| per week (1929)]| Index Index 
(all industries) | (manufactures) |/(1926-1930)) (1925-1930) 
1927 41,129 93.6 98.3 89.5 90.0 ° 94.2 
1928 42,927 97.7 100.3 99.7 103.0 e 98.1 
1929 43,944 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 nd 100.0 
1930 43,122 98.1 98.0 86.8 81.1 ° 100.0 
1931 36,942 84.1 90.5 73.9 66.3 ° 91.3 
1932 29,696 67.6 79.4 63.3 53.2 ° 85.6 
1933 28,483 64.8 77.7 62.9 54.6 89.1 84.6 
1934 28,803 65.6 76.5 68.0 63.6 97.4 91.6 
1935 29,334 66.7 72.5 71.4 69.1 103.1 ° 
1935April 28,826 65.6 74.2 69.3 68.4 e 95.2 
May 29,181 66.4 74.8 71.3 70.0 3S laa 
June 29,585 67.3 75.6 71.8 70.2 104.2 e 
July 29,596 67.3 75.0 72.6 67.0 od ° | 
Aug. 29,549 67.2 74.6 74.1 72.0 . = 
Sept. 29,750 67.7 73.6 75.3 75.5 104.6 ° 
Oct. 29,770 67.7 73.6 80.0 77.7 ® . j 
Nov. 29,927 68.1 71.8 76.9 81.0 e wd | 
Dec. 29,778 67.8 67.6 69.4 72.2 104.4 * 
1936 Jan. 29,396 66.9 66.1 67,4 61.6 * S 
Feb. 29,540 67.1 67.4 68.7 64.3 * ° 
March 29,557 67.3 70.2 71.4 64.3 104.5 ni 
April | 30,283 68.9 —_ 73.7f 72.9 * . 
Persons | * ‘ ‘ . | 
ee | | | 462,332 ‘tT | 621,588 f 16,977 | 231,612 
SwiTzERLAND CzgcHosLovakta’ UMON OF SOUTH AFRICA YUGOSLAVIA 
Employers’ Social insurance ‘ Social insurance 
returns statistics Employers’ returns statistics 
Date — _— ee 
ndex 
Index Number Index (July 1925) Number Index | 
(1925) employed (1928) nee employed (1928) | 
Total * 
peans 
1927 91.2 . ° 94.2 95.9 511,493 84.5 
1928 97.3 2,488,252 99.3 97.2 98.2 565,796 93.5 
1929 100.0 2,505,537 100.0 100.0 100.0 605,065 100.9 | 
1930 96.5 2,444,690 97.5 97.4 98.1 631,181 104.3 | 
1931 88.5 2,314,990 92.4 93.5 93.8 609,190 100.7 
1932 76.1 2,085,244 83.2 87.6 87.2 535,617 88.5 | 
1933 73.0 1,887,650 75.4 90.3 91.2 520,980 86.1 | 
1934 73.3 1,879,372 75.0 100.3 102.3 543 559 89.8 
1935 70.2 1,917,030 76.5 109.7 114.1 564,287 93.3 
1935 April ad 1,832,879 73.2 108.3 112.2 551,081 91.1 | 
May ha 1,976,378 78.8 108.8 113.2 566,739 93.7 | 
June 70.6 2,047,508 81.7 109.2 113.7 585,130 96.7 | 
July ° 2,082,051 83.1 110.0 114.6 576,573 95.3 | 
Aug. “ 2,065,547 82.4 110.6 115.2 586,688 97.0 | 
Sept. 70.5 2,056,261 82.1 111.6 116.5 594,340 98.2 | 
Oct. ? 2,069,013 82.6 111.8 117.0 601,622 99.4 | 
Nov. x 2,049,338 81.8 112.5 117.6 599,655 99.1 | 
68.7 1,874,683 | 74.9 113.2 118.7 571,418 94.4 
1936 Jan sd 1,733,500 69.2 113.2 1194 548,309 90.6 | 
Feb. e 1,766,414 70.5 115.1 122.5 552,948T 91.4F | 
March 68.8 1,846,820 73.7 — _ — — | 
April * 1,944,000 77.6 —_ me ~~ — | 
Persons ° e " ~ | - 
covered 102,146 | | | | | . | 








* The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ”’ denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100); in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. * The figures relate to the ist of the month. * Excluding agriculture. * Workers 
covered by the statistics, including unemployed. * Hours worked (thousands). * This series is tempor- 
arily discontinued pending revision. * Average for the month. * Including “ Natives’’. 

















STATISTICS 


Statistics of Occupied Population 
in Different Countries (Austria, France) 


In continuation of the series of statistics of the occupied population 
in different countries recently published !, corresponding information 
relating to Austria and France taken from the most recent censuses 
is given below in tabular form. For information as to the scope and 
character of the data given in the tables the reader is referred to the 
first article of the series. 


Austria : Census of 22 March 1934 


In the following tables the gainfully occupied population (Berufstrdger) includes 
members of the family assisting the head, unemployed persons, and private domestic 
servants (the latter category not being considered as Berufstrdger in the original 
source). The classification is an industrial one, but is supplemented by data for 
a detailed list of individual occupations ; as these data are not summarised for 
major occupational groups, they are not reproduced below. Information is lacking 
on the conjugal condition and age distribution of gainfully occupied persons, 
other than by individual occupations (not reproduced here); comparable data 
for the 1923 census are not available. 


Source: BunpEesamt FUR Sratistik: Die Ergebnisse der dsterreichischen 
Volkszahlung vom 22. Marz 1934. Statistik des Bundesstaates Osterreich, Heft 1 
and Heft 2. Vienna, 1935. 








1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXI, No. 1, Jan. 1935, pp. 123-134 
(United States of America, Canada); No. 3, March 1935, pp. 436-444 (India, 
Japan, Palestine) ; No. 6, June 1935, pp. 896-906 (Italy, Norway) ; Vol. XXXII, 
No. 3, Sept. 1935, pp. 410-417 (Germany, Netherlands) ; No. 6, Dec. 1935, pp. 
851-865 (Great Britain) ; Vol. XX XIII, No. 2, Feb. 1936, pp. 263-274 (Estonia, 
Hungary). 
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TABLE I. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION CLASSIFIED BY SEX 
AND MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 














Males Females Total 
Order Industrial group 
P P P 

Number | . nf Number | . of Number an. 

I Agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing 654,220 | 31.2 349,741 | 32.7 |1,003,961 | 31.7 

II Mining, salt works, and 
peat digging 21,904 1.0 937 0.1 22,841 0.7 


IlI-XV Manufacturing indus- 
tries and handicrafts | 792,376 | 37.7 244,359 | 22.8 [1,036,735 | 32.7 


XVIII Transport and commu- 


nications 134,004 6.4 11,322 1.0 145,326 4.6 

XVI-XVII | Commerce (incl. hotels, 
restaurants, etc.) 208,277 9.9 140,992 | 13.2 349,269 | 11.0 
XIX Banking and insurance 24,795 1.2 7,349 0.7 32,144 1.0 


XXIV Public administration, 
army, and religion 100,856 | 4.8 19,044 | 1.8 119,900 | 3.8 


XXI-XXIII} Professional services 76,194 | 3.6 69,800 | 6.5 145,994 | 4.6 
XX-XXV | Domestic and personal 
services (incl. laun- 


dries and hygiene) 28,366 | 1.4 | 191,045 | 17.9 219,411 | 6.9 


Industry not stated 59,647 2.8 35,044 3.3 94,691 3.0 





Total gainfully occupied |2,100,639 | 100 |1,069,633 | 100 |3,170,272 | 100 








Unoccupied : 


(a) Persons without occupation 292,082 = 310,678 | — 602,760 | — 


(b) Persons preparing for a profes- 
sion, living outside their parents’ 


household 47,440; — 82,118 | — 79,558 | — 

(c) Dependants 805,833 | — /|2,097,319| — |2,903,152| — 
(d) Persons not indicating any occu- 

pation 2,271 — 2,220 — 4,491 — 





Total population 3,248,265 — /|3,511,968 — |6,760,233 — 



































er 
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TABLE II. GAINFULLY 


STATISTICS 





OCCUPIED AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 


POPULATION, BY SEX AND MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 


























TABLE 

















Industrial group Males Females Total 
| 
} | 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 20.2 10.0 14.9 
Mining, salt works, and peat digging 0.7 | 0.0 0.3 
Manufacturing industries and handi- 
crafts 24.4 =| 7.0 6.3 = | 
Transport and communications 4.1 0.: 2 
Commerce (incl. hotels, restaurants, 
etc.) 6.4 5.2 
Banking and insurance 0.8 2 0.5 | 
Public administration, army, and 
religion 3.1 0.5 1.8 
Professional services 2.3 2.0 2.2 
Domestic and _ personal services 
(inel. laundries and hygiene) 0.9 5.5 3.2 
Industry not stated | 1.8 1.0 1.4 
Total gainfully occupied 64.7 30.5 46.9 
Unoccupied 35.3 69.5 53.1 
| 
Total population 100 100 100 








III. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 


OF MALES 


AND FEMALES 


IN EACH INDUSTRIAL GROUP 








Industrial group 





Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 
Mining, salt works, and peat digging 


Manufacturing industries and handicrafts 


Transport and communications 


Commerce (incl. hotels, restaurants, etc.) 


Banking and insurance 


Public administration, army, and religion 


Professional services 


Domestic and personal services (incl. laundries 


and hygiene) 
Industry not stated 


Total gainfully occupied 


| 


Males Females 
65.2 34.8 
95.9 4.1 
76.4 23.6 
92.2 7.8 
59.6 40.4 
7.1 22.9 

84.1 15.9 

52.2 17.8 

12.9 87.1 

63.0 


37.0 
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TABLE IV. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED CLASSIFIED BY SEX, INDUSTRIAL 
STATUS, AND MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
Independent Salaried employees 
Industrial group 
Males Females Total Males Females Total 
Agriculture, forestry, and 
fishing 250,195 40,532 | 290,727 10,695 789 11,484 
Mining, salt works, and 
peat digging 42 5 47 1,698 151 1,849 
Manufacturing industries 
and handicrafts 134,512 81,348 | 165,860 75,252 27,140 | 102,392 
Transport and communica- 
tions 8,667 750 9,417 35,043 8,290 43,333 
Commerce (incl. hotels, 
restaurants, etc.) 84,837 43,330 | 128,167 62,410 41,400 | 103,810 
Banking and insurance 578 174 752 21,657 6,157 27,814 
Public administration, 
army, and religion — — —_ 41,362 15,112 56,474 
Professional services 18,603 9,267 27,870 44,673 48,093 92,766 
Domestic and personal 
services 7,540 18,380 25,920 811 8,031 8,842 
Industry not stated 114 791 905 5,369 6,106 11,475 
Total 505,088 | 144,577 | 649,665 | 298,970 | 161,269 | 460,239 
Wage earners Apprentices 
Industrial group ———- 
Males | Females Total Males Females | Total 
Agriculture, forestry, and 
fishing 214,299 | 182,749 347,048 885 67 | 952 
Mining, salt works, and | 
peat digging 20,078 780 20,858 77 —- | 77 
Manufacturing industries 
and handicrafts 542,455 | 174,568 717,023 35,367 8,158 | 43,525 
Transport and communica- 
tions 89,898 2,199 92,097 117 19 | 136 
Commerce (incl. hotels, 
restaurants, etc.) 47,671 41,586 89,257 7,617 4,160 | 11,777 
Banking and insurance 2,478 965 3,443 71 38 | 109 
Public administration, 
army, and religion 59,492 3,932 63,424 2 — | 2 
Professional services 12,598 11,992 24,590 201 250 451 
Domestic and personal 
services 17,416 162,827 180,243 2,409 1,370 3,779 
Industry not stated 53,466 27,526 80,992 | 687 610 1,297 
Total 1,059,851 559,124 1,618,975 47,433 | 14,672 | 62,105 | 
| 
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TABLE IV. 


GAINFULLY OCCUPIED CLASSIFIED BY 


STATISTICS 


SEX, 


STATUS, AND MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS (cont.) 





| 












































INDUSTRIAL 





Family members assisting the 
head Total 
Industrial group ——— oeceny ieee: inn — 
Males Females | Total Males | Females Total 
| _ _—— ] 
| in | 
Agriculture, forestry, and | | 
fishing 178,146) 175,604) 353,750 654,220 349,741 1,003,961 
| | 
Mining, salt works, and | | 
peat digging 9 . 10 21,904 | 937 22,841 
Manufacturing industries | 
and handicrafts 4,790) 3,145 7,935 792,376 244,359 | 1,036,735 
Transport and communica- 
tions 279 64 343 134,004 11,322 145,326 
Commerce (incl. hotels, 
restaurants, etc.) 5,742} 10,516) 16,258) 208,277 | 140,992 349,269 | 
| 
. 
Banking and insurance 11 15 26) 24,795 | 7,349 32,144 | 
Public administration, | 
army, and religion -- _- i—- | 100,856 | 19,044 | 119,900 | 
Professional services 119 198) 317| 76,194 69,800 145,994 | 
| | 
Domestic and personal | 
services 190) 437) 627) 28,366 | 191,045 | 219,411 
Industry not stated 11 11) 22) 59,647 35,044 | 94,691 
—— | — —-— | - ee es 
| | | 
Total 189,297, 189,991) 379,288} 2,100,639 | 1,069,633 | 3,170,272 | 
= ES A: LO LO eee 
France : Census of 8 March 1931 
The following tables relate to the gainfully occupied population. The data 


are classified by industry, occupied persons being classified according to the industry 
carried on by the undertaking to which they belong. Comparisons are made with 
the results of the 1921 and 1926 censuses. 


Source: STATISTIQUE GENERALE DE LA FRANCE: Résultats statistiques du 
recensement général de la population effectué le 8 mars 1931, tome I, troisiéme partie. 
Paris, 


1935. 


Communication from the Statistique générale de la France. 
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TABLE II, 


Industrial group 








Agriculture, forestry, and 
fishing 

Mining and quarrying 

Manufactures 

Transport and communi- 
cations 

Commerce, banking, insur- 
ance, and entertainments 

Administrative public 
services 

Industrial public services 

Defence 

Liberal professions 

Domestic and _ personal 
services 

Total gainfully occupied 

Population not gainfully 
occupied 














MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
Males Females Total 

Number aan Number a Number a 
4,510,447 | 32.9 3,193,733 | 40.4 7,704,180 | 35.7 
429,308 3.1 11,369 0.1 440,677 2.0 
4,725,194 | 34.5 2,112,490 | 26.7 6,837,684 | 31.7 
934,746 6.8 134,610 A 1,069,356 5.0 
1,538,172 | 11.2 1,157,218 | 14.7 2,695,390 | 12.5 
558,768 4.1 227,958 2.9 786,726 3.6 
95,409 0.7 21,045 0.3 116,454 0.5 
410,235 3.0 — —- 410,235 1.9 
332,641 2.4 325,116 4.1 657,757 3.0 
176,567 1.3 716,809 9.1 893,376 4.1 
13,711,487 100 7,900,348 100 | 21,611,835 100 
6,200,189 _- 13,416,442 —- 19,616,631 _- 

19,911,676 -- 21,316,790 ~- 41,228,466 -— 





Total population 


MAIN 











Industrial group 3 
Males 
Agriculture, forestry, and 
fishing 27.5 
Mining and quarrying 1.7 
Manufactures 21.8 
Transport and communi- 
cations 5.0 
Commerce, banking, in- 
surance, and entertain- 
ments 6.8 
Administrative public 
services 2.9 
Industrial public services 0.7 
Defence 2.3 
Liberal professions 1.6 
Domestic and personal 
services 0.8 
Total gainfully occupied | 71.1 
Population not gainfully 
occupied 28.9 
Total population 100 








INDUSTRIAL 























GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND 
GROUPS AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
POPULATION, 1921, 1926, and 1931 























1921 1926 1931 
Females| Total | Males | Females Total | Males ‘Females| Total 
19.5 | 23.3 | 25.0 | 16.2 | 20.4 | 22.6 | 15.0 | 18.7 
00] os | 22!) o1/] 11] 22] of} a 
10.7 | 15.9 | 23.7 | 10.0 | 16.6 | 23.7 | 9.9 | 16.5 
13 | 31/ 45 | os | 25 | 47] o6 | 26 
49| 58) 75 | 48] G1] 77 | 54] 65 
10} 19] 27/ o9 | uz! 28] 11] 19 
01 | 04] O04] O1/ O08} OF | O11] Ox 
—- | B21 88! — | ei & -« it 
14/15] 16/ 13 / 15 / 17] 15] 16 
34/22] 08 | 33 | 21 | o9 | sa] 22 
42.3 | 56.0 | 70.2 | 37.5 | 53.2 | 68.9 | 37.1 | 52.4 
57.7 | 44.0 | 29.8 | 62.5 | 46.8 | 31.1 | 62.9 | 47.6 
100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 
| 
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TABLE III. 


STATISTICS 





EACH INDUSTRIAL GROUP, 1921, 1926, and 1931 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MALES AND FEMALES IN 























1921 1926 1931 
Industrial group eee Cte ae 
Males | Females | Males Females Males Females 
| 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 56.1 43.9 58.6 41.4 58.5 | 41.5 
Mining and quarrying 97.6 2.4 97.3 2.7 97.4 | 2.6 
Manufactures 65.1 34.9 68.6 31.4 69.1 | 30.9 
Transport and communications 77.2 22.8 84.5 15.5 87.4 | 12.6 
Commerce, banking, insurance, and 
entertainments 55.8 44.2 59.4 40.6 57.1 | 42.9 
Administrative public services 72.5 27.5 72.6 27.4 71.0 | 29.0 
Industrial public services 82.5 17.5 79.6 20.4 81.9 | 18.1 
Defence 100 a 100 —- 100 06§lU — 
Liberal professions 51.1 48.9 52.6 47.4 50.6 | 49.4 
Domestic and personal services 17.7 82.3 18.8 81.2 19.8 | 80.2 
Total gainfully occupied 60.4 39.6 63.4 36.6 63.4 | 36.6 
TABLE IV. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION CLASSIFIED BY 
INDUSTRIAL STATUS, SEX, AND MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
; | ; 
Heads of undertakings Salaried employees 
Industrial group ——— — ————— - - 
Males Females Total | Males Females Total 
| 
Agriculture, forestry, and | 
fishing 2,374,517 |2,304,308 |4,678,825 5,328 1,184 6,512 
Mining and quarrying 5,244 140 5,384 16,431 1,295 17,726 
Manufactures 522,064 | 188,067 | 710,131 347,368 191,213 538,581 
Transport and communica- 
tions 24,633 6,105 30,738 159,531 | 25,132 184,663 
Commerce, banking, insur- 
ance, and entertainments 409,569 316,813 726,382 576,812 446,355 |1,023,167 
Administrative public | 
services and defence —- — 663,190 | 202,061 865,251 
Industrial public services a — — 16,744 4,209 20,953 
Liberal professions 34,981 17,451 52,432 141,323 182,779 | 324,102 
Domestic and personal | 
services 21,415 11,271 32,686 31,313 | 12,617 43,930 
} 
| | 
Total gainfully occupied |3,392,423 |2,844,155 |6,236,578 {1,958,040 |1,066,845 |3,024,885 
| 
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TABLE IV. 


GAINFULLY 


LABOUR REVIEW 


OCCUPIED POPULATION CLASSIFIED BY 


INDUSTRIAL STATUS, SEX, AND MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS (cont.) 


Industrial group 


Agriculture, forestry, and 
fishing 

Mining and quarrying 

Manufactures 

Transport and communica- 
tions 

Commerce, banking, insur- 
ance,and entertainments 

Administrative public 
services and defence 

Industrial public services 

Liberal professions 

Domestic and _ personal 
services 


Total gainfully occupied 





Industrial group 


Agriculture, forestry, and 
fishing 

Mining and quarrying 

Manufactures 

Transport and communica- 
tions 

Commerce, banking, insur- 
ance, and entertainments 

Administrative public 
services and defence 

Industrial public services 

Liberal professions 

Domestic and personal 
services 


Total gainfully occupied 





Wage earners 





Unemployed salaried employees and | 


wage earners 





Males 





11,562,158 
401,330 
3,221,360 
| 538,908 
| 

| 269,327 
| $05,813 


| 78,665 
84,318 


6,491,660 





Males 


Females 


578,478 
9,881 
1,196,231 
31,626 
83,522 
25,897 
16,836 
43,639 


665,775 


2,140,631 
411,211 
4,417,591 


352,849 
831,710 
95,501 
77,957 


745,561 


8,705 
165,210 


71,892 





31,171 | 


10,867 | 





2,651,885 














account 


9,143,545 


Persons working on their own 








2,598 


111,152 


1,561,223 





547,107 | 
469,192 
139,782 | 


251,293 | 


40,099 


| 


| Females 
| 
| 
| 


806,212 
10 
462,276 
57,797 
293,211 


| 65,887 
| 


7,396 


Laiaiats 


853,319 
2,608 
31,468 
197,579 
544,504 


177,039 


47,495 


2,754,012 








308,141 


; l 
Males 
| 


4,510,447 
429,308 
4,725,194 
934,746 
1,588,172 
969,003 
95,409 
332,641 
176,567 


13,711,487 





Females 


8,551 
43 
74,703 
13,950 
17,317 
15,360 


19,750 


144,674 





Total 


Females 


8,193,733) 


11,369 
2,112,490 


134,610 
1,157,218 
227,958 
21,045 
825,116 


716,809 


7,900,348 





24,893 | 
3,748 | 
239,913 | 


85,842 | 


| 
48,488 | 


26,227 | 


Total 


7,704,180 
440,677 
6,837,684 
1,069,356 
2,695,390 
1,196,961 
116,45 7 
657,757 


893,376 





21,611,835] 


| 
| 
| 
| 








nd | 











TABLE V. 


Males : 
Under 15 


15—19 
20—29 
30—39 
40—49 
50—59 
60—69 


70 and over 
Age not stated 


Total 


Females : 
Under 15 


15—19 
20—29 
80— 39 
40—49 
50—59 
60—69 


70 and over 
Age not stated 


Total 
Total ; 
Under 15 
15—19 
20—29 
30—39 
40—49 
50—59 
60— 69 


70 and over 
Age not stated 


Total 





STATISTICS 


DISTRIBUTION OF GAINFULLY 
BY SEX AND AGE GROUPS 


Total population 


1,536,421 
3,509,511 
2,874,460 
2,401,280 
2,239,445 
1,597,682 
937,600 
30,043 


| 
4,785,284 


19,911,676 


4,663,256 
1,514,710 
3,356,491 
3,172,688 
2,853,707 
2,497,911 
1,883,469 
1,337,270 

37,288 


21,316,790 


9,448,490 
3,051,131 
6,866,002 
6,047,148 
5,254,987 
4,737,356 
3,481,151 
2,274,870 
67,331 


41,228,466 








OCCUPIED 
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POPULATION 


Gainfully occupied population 


Number 


190,271 
1,264,617 
3,379,003 
2,801,236 
2,314,275 
2,044,018 
1,227,070 

472,401 

18,596 


13,711,487 


136,803 
882,413 
1,813,802 
1,553,547 
1,420,178 
1,162,716 
675,712 
243,624 
11,553 


7,900,348 


327,074 
2,147,030 
5,192,805 
4,354,783 
3,734,453 
3,206,734 
1,902,782 

716,025 

30,149 


21,611,835 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Per cent. of total 


population 


4.0 
82.3 
96.3 
07.4 
96.4 
91.3 
76.8 
50.4 
61.9 


68.9 


2.9 
58.2 
54.0 

19.0 
49.8 
46.5 
35.9 
18.2 
31.0 


37.1 


— 


oo - oO 


~J «J} +] «3 
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TABLE VI. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


BY MAIN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


CONJUGAL CONDITION OF GAINFULLY OCCUPIED WOMEN, 











Widowed Conjugal 
Occupational group Single Married or condition Total 
divorced unknown 

Agriculture, forestry, 

and fishing 520,586 |2,343,668 | 318,630 10,849 3,193,733 
Mining and quarrying 7,225 2,722 1,350 72 11,369 
Manufactures 954,335 | 837,885 | 300,453 19,817 2,112,490 
Transport and commu- 

nications 28,557 72,062 32,761 1,230 134,619 
Commerce, banking, 

insurance, and enter- 

tainments 392,666 | 578,778 | 177,654 8,120 1,157,218 
Administrative public 

services 99,713 97,266 30,207 772 227,958 
Industrial public ser- 

vices 2,884 11,390 6,636 135 21,045 
Defence _— — — _— ves 
Liberal professions 232,953 57,832 29,453 4,878 325,116 
Domestic and personal 

services 384,896 | 199,029 | 125,268 7,616 716,809 

Total women gainfully 

occupied 2,623,815 |4,200,632 {1,022,412 53,489 7,900,348 
Total women 8,737,388 |9,464,068 |2,962,897 | 152,037 | 21,316,790 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. Report of the Director. International Labour Confer- 
ence, Twentieth Session, Geneva, 1936. 91 pp. Is. 6d.; $0.40. Cloth bound: 
2s. 6d. ; $0.75. (b) Appendix. Tables showing the Situation of the States Members 
in respect of the Conventions and Recommendations adopted by the International 
Labour Conference. (Article 19 of the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation.) 50 pp. Geneva, 1936. 

A glance backward over the social and economic panorama of the last twelve 
months, says Mr. Harold BuTLER, furnishes more food for doubts and queries than 
for confident interpretation. It is true that on the credit side of the economic 
and social balance-sheet, this year, some clear gains can be recorded. A perceptible 
economic amelioration can be noted throughout almost three-quarters of the 
world. But on the debit side, the greater part of the progress so far recorded is 
due to national rather than international readjustment. The volume of inter- 
national trade shows little improvement. Employment is far from increasing in 
proportion to the increase in production. Can this increase in production, 
however, be considered really sound, when it is largely due to great expansion in 
armament manufacture ? The Director strongly emphasises this disturbing aspect 
of the present situation. It is imperative to take these factors into account in any 
careful study of the significance of the favourable symptoms seen in various fields. 
Thus, after having analysed the efforts made and the positive results obtained 
in various countries in the fight against unemployment in the consolidation or 
development of social insurance, in the reduction of hours of work, in the organisa- 
tion of industry and agriculture, etc., and having traced the progress achieved 
during the year by the International Labour Organisation it self, and outlined the 
new tasks opening up before it, Mr. Harold Butler again refers to the fact that it is 
impossible to hope for a permanent return to prosperity under the constant menace 
of an outbreak of war. Reciprocally, it is useless to endeavour to settle political 
questions by separating them from social and economic problems, From the Report 
of the Director it is apparent that considerable progress has already been made 
towards ameliorating unemployment in particular countries ; but it is more and 
more evident that national action is no longer adequate to solve the social and 
economic problem, It must be supplemented and co-ordinated by international 
measures. 

The holding of an international economic conference he regards as an indispens- 
able feature of any fresh attempt to secure a lasting political settlement. It is 
no longer possible to dissociate the future of peace from the future of social justice. 


(a) The Regulation of Certain Special Systems of Recruiting Workers. 





International Labour Conference, Twentieth Session, Geneva, 1936. First Item 
on the Agenda. Report I. 153 pp. 4s.; $1. (b) Supplementary Report. 8 pp. 
Geneva, 1936. 

This question was discussed a first time at the Nineteenth Session of the 
Conference. After this discussion the International Labour Office drew up a Ques- 
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tionnaire which was circulated to the Governments of the States Members of the 
International Labour Organisation, inviting them to express their views concern- 
ing the form and content of the regulations to be adopted. The report contains 
the replies received, the texts of a proposed Draft Convention concerning the regu- 
lation of certain special systems of recruiting workers, and a proposed Recommenda- 
tion concerning the granting of certain facilities to recruited workers and their 
families, and a commentary on these texts. 





(a) Holidays with Pay. International Labour Conference, Twentieth 
Session, Geneva, 1936. Second Item on the Agenda. Report II. 147 pp. 4s.; 
$1. (b) Supplementary Report. 20 pp. Geneva, 1936. 

This question was discussed a first time at the Nineteenth Session of the Confer- 
ence, after which the International Labour Office drew up a questionnaire which 
was circulated to the Government of the States Members of the International 
Labour Organisation. The report contains the replies received, a comparative 
analysis of the replies, the conclusions drawn therefrom by the International 
Labour Office, and the text of a proposed Draft Convention concerning annual 


holidays with pay. 


(a) Reduction of Hours of Work on Public Works undertaken or subsidised 
by Governments. International Labour Conference, Twentieth Session, Geneva, 
1936. Third Item on the Agenda. Report III. 131 pp. 3s.; $0.75. (b) Supple- 
mentary Report, 7 pp. Geneva, 1936. 

The question of the reduction of hours of work on public works undertaken 
or subsidised by Governments appears on the agenda of the Twentieth Session 
of the International Labour Conference as a result of a decision taken by the Con- 
ference at its Nineteenth Session in June 1935. At that Session the discussion 
of the general question of the reduction of hours of work, regarded as a means 
both of relieving unemployment and of enabling workers to share in the benefits 
of technical progress, which had taken place at previous Sessions, was brought 
to a conclusion by the adoption of the general Forty-Hour Week Convention. This 
Convention provides that each State ratifying it “declares its approval of (a) 
the principle of a forty-hour week applied in such a manner that the standard 
of living is not reduced in consequence ; (b) the taking or facilitating of such measures 
as may be judged appropriate to secure this end’’. It also contains an undertaking 
to apply this principle to classes of employment in accordance with the detailed 
provisions to be prescribed by such separate Conventions as may be ratified by 
the State. It was with a view to the adoption of one of these separate Conventions 
that the Nineteenth Session of the Conference decided to place on the Agenda 
of the Twentieth Session the item which is the subject of the present report. 

A proposed Draft Convention, the text of which is reproduced in the report, 
was discussed by the Nineteenth Session. This text was approved by 67 votes 
to 38, but as it failed to obtain the two-thirds majority required by the Constitu- 
tion of the International Labour Organisation it was not adopted. The Conference 
thereupon decided to place the question on the agenda of its next Session for 
second discussion in accordance with the usual double-discussion procedure. 

In preparation for this second discussion the International Labour Office 
addressed to the Governments of all the States Members of the Organisation 
a Questionnaire framed on the basis determined by the Nineteenth Session. 
The replies received are reproduced in the report, together with a comparative 
analysis of the replics and the conclusions drawn therefrom by the Office. The 
report also contains the text of a proposed Draft Convention which the Office 
submits to the Twentieth Session of the Conference as a basis for its discussions 
and final decision on the question. 





—— (a) Reduction of Hours of Work in the Building and Civil Engineering 
Industry. International Labour Conference, Twentieth Session, Geneva, 1936. 
‘ourth Item onthe Agenda. ReportIV. 117 pp. 3s. ; $0.75. (b) Supplementary 
Report. 6 pp. Geneva, 1936. 

—— (a) Reduction of Hours of Work in Iron and Steel Works. International 


Labour Conference, Twentieth Session, Geneva, 1936. Fifth Item on the Agenda. 
Report V. 109 pp. 3s. ; $0.75. (b) Supplementary Report. 3 pp. Geneva, 1936. 
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(a) Reduction of Hours of Work in Coal Mines. International Labour Con- 
ference, Twentieth Session, Geneva, 1936. Sixth Item on the Agenda. Report VI. 
83 pp. 2s. ; $0.50. (b) Supplementary Report. 3 pp. Geneva, 1936. 


The question treated in these three reports were placed on the agenda of the 
Twentieth Session of the Conference for second discussion in circumstances similar 
to those of the report on the reduction of hours of work on public works (see above). 
The reports contain the replies of the Governments to the questionnaires issued 
by the International Labour Office and the texts of the proposed Draft Conventions 
based on these replies to be submitted to the Conference. 





Reduction of Hours of Work in the Textile Industry. International Labour 
Conference, Twentieth Session, Geneva, 1936. Item VII on the Agenda. Report 
VII. Geneva, 1936. 173 pp. 4s.; $1. 


Item VII on the agenda of the Conference concerns the application of the 
40-hour week to the textile industry. The Nineteenth Session of the Conference 
requested the Governing Body of the International Labour Office to consider 
the possibility of placing on the agenda of subsequent Sessions of the Conference 
the reduction of hours of work in a number of industries, including the textile 
industry. The Governing Body decided in October 1935 to place the question 
of the reduction of hours of work in the textile industry on the agenda of the 
Twentieth Session of the Conference. The Governing Body also decided that 
the report placed before the Twentieth Session of the Conference should be such 
as to enable it either to follow the usual procedure of holding a first discussion at 
that Session or to take a final decision on the adoption of a Draft Convention if 
this was considered desirable. The report consequently contains a statement of 
the law and practice in the different countries together with the list of points 
on which the Governments might be consulted with a view to the second 
discussion at the 1937 Session, and it also contains a proposed Draft Convention 
which might serve as a basis for a single discussion and final decision at the 1936 
Session. 








Safety Provisions for Workers in the Building Industry with reference to 
Scaffolding and Hoisting Machinery. International Labour Conference, Twentieth 
Session, Geneva, 1936. Item VIII on the Agenda. Report VIII. Geneva, 1936. 
xv + 379 pp. 10s. 6d. ; $2.50. 

The first part of this report shows the number and causes of accidents to 
building workers in a certain number of countries ; the statistics reproduced 
in this part have been taken from official and other authoritative sources 
(accident statistics, annual reports of factory inspectorates and other authorities, 
reports of safety associations, etc.). The second part contains a compara- 
tive survey of the legislation in some thirty countries relating to scaffolding and 
hoisting machinery on buildings under construction. Having regard to the great 
variety of conditions, methods of work, etc., in the building industry in the differ- 
ent countries it was felt that this part should be as complete as possible in order 
to facilitate the work of the Conference. The third part shows the organisation 
and powers of the inspection authorities in different countries. The fourth part 
gives an outline of the safety activities of employers’ and workers’ organisations. 
The fifth part sets out the conclusions drawn by the Office from the whole of the 
material in the Report. They are concerned with the possibility of framing inter- 
national regulations dealing with the safety of scaffolding and hoisting appliances 
in building operations. Annexed to them are a List of Points and a Draft Model 
Safety Code for Scaffolds and Hoisting Appliances used in the Building Industry. 

The List of Points is submitted to the Twentieth Session of the International 
Labour Conference for consideration as a basis for the consultation of Governments 
with a view to the final discussion and adoption of international regulations at the 
succeeding Session. The first draft of the Model Code was prepared by a Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Correspondence Committee on Accident Prevention; the Sub-Com- 
mittee’s draft was discussed in great detail by the Correspondence Committee at its 
Eighth Session in October 1935, and in the light of that discussion it has been 
redrafted by the Office in its present form. An appendix to the report contains 
a list of all the laws and regulations concerning safety in the building industry 
that have come to the notice of the Office, including those dealt with in Parts 
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II and III of the report. In this list will be found the sources (official gazettes, 
etc.) from which the texts reproduced in the report have been taken. 


—— International Directory of Co-operative Organisations. Geneva, 1936. 
xu + 192 pp., 34 tables. 3 Swiss francs. 

The ninth edition of the International Directory of Co-operative Organisations 
gives in a concise form the greatest possible amount of information concerning 
more than 700 co-operative organisations in 57 countries and also international 
co-operative organisations and institutions. The first part gives the title (in English, 
French, and German) of each organisation, its address, the date of its foundation, 
the chief officials, its journal (with the intervals at which it appears, and its circu- 
lation), its national and international affiliations, the number of its members, 
and figures showing the importance of the ‘activities of its constituent units. 
The second part presents in three statistical tables supplementary data illustrating 
the various activities of the co-operative central organisations. The third part 
has been considerably enlarged. The principal data concerning 14 categories 
of primary co-operative societies and 12 categories of central co-operative orga- 
nisations have been classified and summarised in 31 tables. These tables give 
for each category the totals by countries and for the whole world, and thus consti- 
tute an attempt to compile international statistics of co-operative organisations 
and of societies affiliated to them. 





International Survey of Legal Decisions on Labour Law 1934-35. (Tenth 
Year.) Geneva, 1936. LI-+ 347 pp. 12s. 6d. ; $3 

As in previous years, the Survey contains a selection of decisions on cases in 
England, France, Germany, Italy, and the United States, with a subject index 
and an introductory note on the competent authorities having jurisdiction in 
labour matters in these countries. The cases chosen are arranged under the follow- 
ing headings: International Labour Law; General Principles of Labour Law ; 
Occupational Organisation ; Organisation of Industrial Undertakings ; Conditions 
of Employment and Protection of the Individual Worker ; and Social Welfare 
and Insurance. Particular interest attaches to the judgments issued under the new 
German legislation, including those of the Social Honour Courts, and the decisions 
regarding the constitutionality of legislation in the United States, 


International Labour Office and International Institute of Agriculture. Studies 
on Movements of Agricultural Population. Il. The Rural Exodus in Czechoslovakia. 
Results of Investigations made by Dr. H. BOKER and F. W. von BULow. Studies 
and Reports (of the I.L.O.), Series K (Agriculture), No. 13. Geneva ; London, 
P. S. King, 1985; 1v + 170 pp. 5s. ; $1.25. Distributed in the United States by 
the World Peace Foundation, New York and Boston. 

In 1933 the International Labour Office published the first of a series of studies 
of the rural exodus carried out in collaboration with the International Institute 
of Agriculture (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X XIX, No. 2, February 1934, 
pages 288-289), in accordance with a resolution adopted by the Mixed Advisory 
Agricultural Committee in November 1929. The first investigation was made in Ger- 
many. In view of the experience obtained and the effects of the economic depression, 
it was considered advisable to continue the enquiry on similar lines in other countries 
and to extend it to migratory movements among the rural population as a whole. 
The second journey of investigation was carried out in Czechoslovakia, from 14 
September to 4 October 1932, by Mr. F. W. von BULow, member of the Agricultural 
Service of the International Labour Office, and Dr. H. B6xeEr of the International 
Institute of Agriculture. The parts of Bohemia, Moravia, and Slovakia visited were 
selected so as to include inter alia both districts with intensive cultivation of crops 
(hops and sugar beet) relying on seasonal migrant labour, and the homes of the 
workers concerned. The effects of the agrarian reform on population problems 
were also studied, and a few large industrial undertakings, which attract the in- 
habitants of the rural districts, were also visited. The time spent in Prague was 
intended to acquaint the writers with the views of the central authorities and 
national organisations. After an introductory chapter, the study deals in turn 
with the nature of the problem, the geographical and economic background of 
Czechoslovakia, agricultural output and the home demand for farm produce, land 
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tenure and the agrarian reform, migration movements of the rural population, causes 
of migration movements and measures to restrict them. A concluding chapter 
is added and twelve statistical tables are given in the appendix. 


Société des Nations. Institut international de Coopération intellectuelle. Lntre- 
tiens. L’art et la réalité. L’art et V Etat. Paris. 370 pp. 


Congrés international des experts d’assurances sociales. La rationalisation des 
assurances sociales. Les travaux du Premier Congres international des experts d’assu- 
rances sociales. Budapest, 1935. 270 pp. 

A Committee under the chairmanship of Mr. von Weis, General Director of the 
Hungarian National Social Insurance Institute, convened at Budapest in May 
1935 an international congress for the study of the rationalisation of the adminis- 
tration of social insurance institutions. This volume contains the text of the 
communications presented relating to measures of rationalisation taken with a 
view to improving the working of the social insurance systems in Germany, Austria, 
Spain, Hungary, the Irish Free State, Italy, and Poland. These communications 
are reproduced in the language in which they were presented. It is impossible to 
mention them all here, but the more important of them may be indicated. In 
German: “ The rationalisation of the law relating to social insurance ’’ (Mr. Lutz 
RicutTer, Leipzig); ‘‘The procedure for the payment of pensions in salaried em- 
ployees’ insurance in Germany ’’ (Mr. ScHAEFER, Berlin) ; ‘‘ The rationalisation of 
administrative practice in the German social insurance system *’ (Mr. Esser, Berlin) ; 
“The reorganisation of the workers’ pension insurance system in Germany” 
(Mr. Gérire, Cassel) ; “ The simplification of administrative practice resulting 
from the reform of industrial and commercial workers’ social insurance in Austria ”’ 
(Mr. Rescu, Vienna) ; “ The plan followed in Poland with a view to the rationalisa- 
tion of social insurance ’’ (Messrs. Sasorski and Zasac, Warsaw). In English: 
“ Unification of national health insurance societies in Saorstat Eireann ’’ (Mr. 
HENDERSON, Dublin). In French: “ An international comparison of the costs of 
administration in social insurance ’’ (Mr. Kovric, Budapest) ; ‘* The rationalisation 
of social insurance in Spain ’’ (Mr. JEMENEZ VICENTE, Madrid) ; “‘ The rationalisa- 
tion of social insurance institutes in Italy ’’ (Dr. MEDOLAGHI, Rome) ; “‘ The impor- 
tance of an international comparison of administrative costs of social insurance ”’ 
(Dr. SzerBert, Budapest) ; “‘ The collection of contributions in the Italian social 
insurance system’’ (Mr.CLEerict, Rome). In Italian : ‘“‘ Experiments in rationalising 
and mechanising the services responsible for the administration of social insurance 
contributions ” (Mr. Gosst, Trieste). The volume also contains the text of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Congress to the effect that the effective functioning of social 
insurance, considered as a branch of public administration, could be promoted by a 
technical and statistical study of the problems connected with the organisation 
and administration of social insurance institutions. 


International Institute of Agriculture. International Problems of Agriculture. 
Discussions at the XII Meeting of the General Assembly of the International 
Institute of Agriculture, 22-27 October 1934. Rome, 1935. 80 pp. 


Open Door International for the Economic Emancipation of the Woman Worker. 
Open Door International pour l’émancipation économique de la travailleuse. Die 
Open Door Internationale fiir die Wirtschaftliche Befreiung der Arbeiterin. Meport 
of the Fourth Conference in Copenhagen, 19-23 August 1935. Rapport de la quatriéme 
Conférence a Copenhague, 19-23 aotit 1935. Bericht des Vierten Konferenz in Kopen- 
hagen, 19.-23. August 1935. London. 80 pp. 1s. 


—— Quatriéme Conférence, Copenhague, 19-23 aotit 1935. Résolutions adoptées, 
London. 15 pp. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
AUSTRALIA 
QUEENSLAND 
Department of Public Works. Report for the Year ended 30 June 1935. Brisbane, 
1935. 41 pp., illustr. 2s. 
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BULGARIA 


Direction générale de la statistique. Statistique de l’enseignement, 1932-1933. 
Sofia, 1935. 1v + 126 pp. 


DENMARK 

Socialministeriet. Beretning angaaende den XIX. Internationale Arbejdskonfer- 
ence i Genéve 1935. Copenhagen, Schultz, 1936. 47 pp. 

Official Danish report on the Nineteenth Session of the International Labour 
Conference. The report contains a detailed account of the proceedings of the Session 
and includes a Danish translation of the texts adopted. The appendices show the 
situation as regards the ratification of Conventions with special reference to Den- 
mark and the other three Northern countries (Finland, Norway and Sweden). 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Board of Education. Juvenile Organisations Committee. Report on the Need for 
Youth Community Centres on New Housing Estates. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1935. 14 pp. 3d. 

Contains the recommendations of the Board of Education to local authorities 
regarding the provision of youth community centres on new housing estates, and 
gives a brief description of what has already been done in this connection in a 
number of large towns, including Birmingham, Liverpool, London, and Man- 
chester. 


Board of Trade. Final Report on the Fourth Census of Production of the United 
Kingdom (1930). Part V. General Report. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1935. 
vi + 175 pp. 3s. 


Colonial Office. Advisory Committee on Education in the Colonies. Memorandum 
on the Education of African Communities. London, H.M., Stationery Office, 1935. 
24 pp. 6d. 


Home Office. Cloakrooms, Washing Facilities, Drinking Water and Sanitary 
Accommodation in Factories and Workshops. Welfare Pamphlet No. 8. Fourth 
Edition. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1936. 26 + vu pp., illustr. 9d. 


India Office. East India (Progress and Condition). Statement exhibiting the 
Moral and Material Progress and Condition of India during the Year 1933-34. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1936. xvi + 196 pp. 3s. 6d. 

This report deals with politics and administration, the Bihar earthquake, 
problems of defence and emigration, agriculture and industry, communications, 
commerce, finance, health and education, and scientific surveys in India during 
the year under consideration. An appendix contains a representative list of annual 
reports published by the Central and Provincial Governments. In the chapter on 
agriculture and industry, reference is made to the action taken by the Government 
of India and the Indian Legislature with regard to Draft Conventions and Recom- 
mendations adopted by the International Labour Conference at its Seventeenth 
Session. 


Ministry of Health. Housing, House Production, Slum Clearance, etc. England 
and Wales. Statement showing for the period up to 31 March 1935 the number of 
houses provided with State assistance, the number of houses provided without State 
assistance, the progress made in carrying out slum clearance programmes, and certain 
other particulars relevant to the housing activities of local authorities. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office. 1935, 13 pp. 3d. 


SCOTLAND 

Education Department. Advisory Council. Report of the Advisory Council to the 
Scottish Education Department as to the Training of the Woman Primary School 
Teacher. Edinburgh, H.M. Stationery Office, 1935. 6 pp. 1d. 

This report contains the conclusions and suggestions of the Advisory Council 
concerning the training of women primary school teachers. It points out that a 
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University degree is not necessary for women teachers of pupils between the ages 
of six and twelve years, but that an extended period of training with more practical 
work is required. 

The Council recommends that the salary scales for all women teachers, graduates 
and others, should be more closely assimilated. 


INDIA 
Annual Report of the Agent of the Government of India in Ceylon for the Year 
1934. Delhi, 1935. 34 pp. Rs. 1. As. 10 or 2s. 9d. 


BARODA 

Baroda Administration Report 1934-35. (1st August 1934 to 31st July 1935.) 
Baroda, State Press, 1935. vim + 290 pp., maps. Rs. 2. As. 2. 

This valuable and interesting report gives a complete account of the life of 
Baroda State during the year 1 August 1934 to 31 July 1935. Its range may be 
illustrated by the chapter headings: general and political, protection (including 
legislation, justice, police, etc.), finance, administration of land and revenue, local 
self-government, industries and commerce, public works, education, and health. 
The chapter on industries and commerce shows that 116 factories subject to the 
Factories Act were working during the year, and that of these 14 were textile 
mills ; the number of workers employed in cotton and other industries was 25,242, 
of whom 20,582 were men, 4,083 women, and 577 children. A detailed account 
of the position of the co-operative movement is given and shows that, in spite 
of difficulties caused by the general economic depression, the low prices of agricul- 
tural produce, and damage by frost, the number of members of co-operative societies 
increased from 45,760 in 1933-1934 to 49,113 in 1934-1935, although the number 
of societies fell from 1,146 to 1,031. 


JAPAN 

Naikaku Tokei-Kyoku. (Imperial Cabinet. Bureau of Statistics.) Kokumin 
Shotohu Chosa Hokoku. (Report on Enquiry into People’s Income 1930.) Tokyo, 
1934. 60 pp. and appendix. 


—— Kokusei Chosa Hokoku. (Report of Population Census, 1930.) Vol. II. 
(Occupation and Industry.) Tokyo, 1935. 559 pp. 





Rodo Tokei Yoran 1935. (A Summary of Labour Statistics 1935.) Tokyo, 
1935. 297 pp., diagrams. 


NYASALAND 

Report of the Committee Appointed by His Excellency the Governor to Enquire into 
Emigrant Labour, 1935. Zomba, Government Printer, 1936. 154 pp. 5s. 

For a summary of this report, see above under the heading “ Reports and 
Enquiries ”’. 


RHODESIA (SOUTHERN) 
Native Affairs Department. Nada. Annual, 1934. Edited by N. H. D. Spicer, 
Salisbury, 1934. 122 pp., illustr. 


SWEDEN 

Ecklesiastikdepartementet. Betdnkande med undersékningar och firslag i an- 
ledning av tilistrémningen till de intellektuella yrkena, avgivit av inom K. Ecklesiastik- 
departementet tillkallade sakkunniga. Stockholm, Lund, 1935. 415 pp. 

Report of the Committee of Experts which was appointed by the Swedish 
Minister of Education in 1933 to enquire into overcrowding in the professions and 
connected problems. The report, which contains numerous statistical data, con- 
cludes with a number of practical proposals, including the establishment of rational 
university statistics, an enquiry into the Swedish school and examination systems, 
with a view to co-ordination and the extension of more practical lines of study, 
the provision, through State and communal measures, of employment for pro- 
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fessional workers, the establishment of a Vocational Guidance Board, and an 
extension of the public employment exchange system to meet the special require- 
ments of professional workers. 


K. Socialstyrelsen. Arbetsinstdllelser och kollektivavtal samt forlikningsmdnnens 
verksamhet, ar 1934. Sveriges Officiella Statistik. Socialstatistik. Stockholm, 


1935. 123 pp. 


Socialdepartementet. Betdnkande med forslag till lag om arbetsavtal avgivet av 
inom Socialdepartementet tillkallade sakkunniga. Kommittén angaende privatab- 
stdllda, Statens Offentliga Utredningar 1935, 18. Stockholm, 1935. 220 pp. 


SWITZERLAND 

BASLE 

Statistisches Amt. Die Wohnungen im Kanton Basel-Stadt am 1. Dezember 
1930. 2. Heft: Systematische Verbindungen der Einzelnen Wohnungselemente 
(ohne Mietpreise). Basle, Buchdruckerei Franz Wilhelm, 1936. 61 pp., diagrams. 

This report enables comparison to be made between the housing situation in 
the town of Basle in 1910 and in 1930. Full information is given regarding the 
number and type of dwellings, and the number of occupants. Numerous diagrams 
are included. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Native Affairs Department. Report of Departmental Committee appointed to 
enquire into and report upon certain questions relating to Native Labour in Zululand, 
the Transkeian Territories and the Ciskei. Pretoria, Government Printer, 1935. 
For a summary of this report, see above under the heading “ Reports and 
Enquiries ”’. 


Select Committee on Native Affairs. Report. Cape Town, 1935. xx pp. 


UNITED STATES 

Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statistics. Discussions of Labour 
Laws and their Administration at the 1933 Convention of the Association of Govern- 
mental Officials in Industry of the United States and Canada, Chicago, Ill. Bulletin 
No. 609, Miscellaneous Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1934. x1 + 171 pp. 
15 cents. 


—— Women’s Bureau. Memorandum on Relative Production per Worker on 
Silk, Wool, and Rayon Dresses in Various Cities. Piecework Earnings in the Dress 
Manufacturing Industry in New York City. Washington, 1934. 9 pp., typescript. 


—---- Minimum Wage Report. By Louise Stirr, for the Committee on 
Minimum Wage at Annual Meeting of the International Association of Govern- 
mental Labour Officials, 1 October 1935. Washington, 1935. 6 pp., typescript. 

This report gives a survey of the effects of the NRA minimum wage legislation 
on the earnings and working hours of women, citing instances in the various States 
and industries, showing how women’s earnings have increased since this legislation 
has been in force and the extent to which the differential between men’s and 
women’s wages has been reduced. Details are given of the existing minimum wage 
laws in the different States and attention is drawn to the great need, since the 
NRA codes were declared unconstitutional, of strengthening and supplementing 
those laws in the individual States and of setting up uniform standards of hours 
and wages throughout the country as a whole. Reference is made to the steps 
already taken in this direction by some of the States. In conclusion, the report 
strongly recommends the establishment of minimum wage rates for all workers, 
men and women alike. 


—— Reading List of References on Household Employment. Washington, 

1935. ur + 19 pp. 
This bibliography is not intended to be exhaustive but to serve as a guide for 
persons interested in the complex problems of the modern household worker. 
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A brief survey of the question is given in a foreword, which points out the urgent 
need for improved conditions and legislation concerning hours and minimum rates 
in an occupation employing over one and a half million women in the United States. 
The material, which covers the last ten years, is classified under the following main 
headings : general discussion, recent studies, special subjects, legal status, problems 
of special groups, official publications, and chronological list of earlier references. 


—— Technological Changes in relation to Women’s Employment. By 
Ethel L. Best. Bulletin No. 107, Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1935. v + 
39 pp., illustr. 10 cents. 

In this study on the effect of certain technological changes in methods of pro- 
duction upon the earnings, opportunities for work and employment conditions 
of women, the Women’s Bureau has confined itself to investigating those types of 
technological changes in which women are principally concerned. The material 
was collected by means of visits to factories, interviews with the management and 
with individual workers and covers the period 1921-1931, 115 factories, 32 cities 
and 9 States. The changes investigated include : improvement of machines, changes 
in operation (introduction of conveyors, better routing, etc), changes from 
hand to machine and vice versa, and different methods of payment introduced 
simultaneously with technological changes. The report points out that, in general, 
these changes have had the anticipated results so far as reducing labour costs, 
increasing output and speeding up production are concerned. With regard to the 
workers themselves, however, in all types of technological change, except where 
substitution occurs (women replacing men), there has been a marked decrease 
in the numbers employed, the largest reduction being due to the change from hand 
to machine work. As to earnings, there has been a general levelling of rates so that 
they tend to concentrate more closely round an average wage than before the 
change. The training period has been shortened by the changes, but some workers 
complain that learners are not trained long enough and hamper the more experienced 
workers. The change from piece work to other incentive systems of payment, in 
particular the task-and-bonus system (in which a fixed hourly rate is paid for a cer- 


tain output with a bonus for all extra production) is not favoured by women 
because it reduces earnings, and involves more strain, owing to the speeding up 
of the work and consequent lack of adequate rest periods. 

The report contains some good illustrations and much statistical information. 


—— Variations in Wage Rates under Corresponding Conditions. By Mary 
Elizabeth Prpceon. Bulletin No. 122. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1935. 
v + 57 pp. 10 cents. 


Women in Industry. A Report by Mary ANDERSON at Annual 
Meeting of the International Association of Governmental Labour Officials, 1 Octo- 
ber 1935. Washington, 1935. 7 pp., typescript. 

A general analysis of the measures enacted in the United States during the year 
1935, more particularly of those pertaining to women. The report deals with 
State legislation relating to hours, minimum wages and industrial home-work, 
and includes a paragraph on special divisions to administer State labour laws 
for women. It urges the need to maintain, by means of State legislation to replace 
the NRA codes, the improvements in the status of women which they have brought 
about. 


National Labour Relations Board. Decisions, 9 July 1934 to December 1934. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1935. x1v + 223 pp. 20 cents. 


President's Committee on Economic Security. Toward Economic Security. 
A Review of President Roosevelt's Economic Security Programme. By H. L. HOPKINs, 
A. J. ALTMEYER, M. Latimer, K. LENROooT, and Dr. I. S. Fark. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1935. 17 pp. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Minimum Wage Office. Wages of Women and Minors employed in Restaurants 
in New Hampshire. Report of Investigation made by Ethel M. Jounson. Concord, 
1935. 20 pp., tables (typescript). 
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Contains the results of an investigation, made by the New Hampshire Minimum 
Wage Office in 1934, into the wages of women and minors employed in restaurants 
in the State. The investigation reveals the low level of wages paid to many of the 
**non-service’’ workers, such as dishwashers and kitchen helpers, whose earnings are 
not supplemented by tips, the lack of definite information as to the amounts re- 
ceived from this source, and the fact that employers frequently estimate these 
amounts at much above what is actually received, the long hours worked by many 
of the workers, the variation in wage rates by occupational groups, and the consider- 
able amounts which many of the service workers have to spend in connection with 
their work, uniforms, etc. The report renews a recommendation for the establish- 
ment of a wage board for restaurants only, the Labour Commissioner having rejected 
a first proposal for a combined wage board for hotels and restaurants. An excellent 
series of statistical tables is attached to the report. 


NEW YORK 

Temporary Emergency Relief Administration. Aiding the Unemployed. A Survey 
of Methods and Trends in 24 Foreign Countries made for Advisory Committee on 
Planning of the Temporary Emergency Relief Administration. By Hertha Kraus, 
Ph.D. New York, 1935. 104 pp. 

This survey is based largely on the publications of the International Labour 


Office. 
NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Addezio, Michele d’. La giurisprudenza della Commissione arbitrale centrale 
per gli infortuni agricoli (1921-1934). Massimario sistematicamente coordinato, 
annotazioni dottrinarie, sentenze. Con presentazione del Gr. Uff. Prof. Alfredo 
CioFFI. Padua, CEDAM, 1936-XIV. xv + 665 pp. 70 lire. 

Whereas under the Italian accident compensation scheme for industrial workers 
disputes in connection with benefits are referred to the ordinary courts, the Act 
concerning accident insurance for agricultural workers entrusts the settlement of 
such disputes to special judicial bodies, which have as their final instance the 
Central Arbitration Board, consisting of three magistrates, two medical assessors, 
and one employers’ and one workers’ assessor. The decisions of this Central Board 
are of great importance for the interpretation of the legislation governing accident 
insurance in agriculture, and thanks are due to Mr. d’Addezio, chief of section in 
the Ministry of Corporations, for having collected and co-ordinated in one large 
volume 568 decisions issued by the Board during the years 1921 to 1934, The 
author has divided his work into two parts. The first simply gives the gist of the 
decisions, which are classified methodically in the following order ; liability to 
insurance, the notion of violent cause, definition of accidents arising out of work, 
award and payment of benefit, and procedure. In the second part the decisions are 
published in full, in chronological order since 1930. The volume also contains 
several very full indexes. 


Arbeitsgemeinschaft der Krankenkassen Kiarntens. Bericht fiir die Zeit vom 
1. Juni 1934 bis 31. Mdrz 1935. Klagenfurt, 1935. 115 pp., diagrams. 


Association hongroise des Affaires étrangéres et pour la Société des Nations. 
La Hongrie dans les relations internationales. Questions d’actualité. Idészerii 
Kérdések. Vol. VII. Budapest, 1935. 383 pp. 8 pengdés. 

A collection of articles by various authors, dealing with the part played by 
Hungary in international relations since the war. 


Berenstein, Alexandre. Les organisations ouvriéres. Leur compétences et leur 
réle dans la Société des Nations et notamment dans lV’ Organisation internationale 
du Travail, Préface de Georges SCELLE. Paris, Pédone, 1936. x1 + 293 pp. 40 frs, 

Mr. Berenstein has dealt with an original subject in a manner both sound and 
brilliant. In this work he describes carefully and methodically the réle of the 
workers’ organisations in the international institutions founded in 1919. 

The author has set out to consider the workers’ organisations in connection with 
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the League of Nations as a whole, and not merely within the framework of the 
International Labour Organisation. This method is, no doubt, sound ; but the fact 
remains that the normal sphere of activity of the workers’ organisations is the 
International Labour Organisation, and it is to the latter that the author has 
naturally devoted the most important chapters of his work. 

The book is based on an exhaustive collection of material and contains some very 
interesting matter. Particular attention may be drawn to a detailed account of the 
procedure for appointing the workers’ delegates to the Conference, a discussion of 
the compulsory nature of the appointment of non-Government delegates, and a 
judicious commentary on the character of the workers’ representation on the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office. 

The concrete nature of this work in no way detracts from its importance from 
the standpoint of theory. The author has, in particular, very successfully defined 
the nature of the commitments devolving on the State Members out of the Constitu- 
tion of the International Labour Organisation ; he denies that these commitments 
have any contractual significance. His views on the theoretical side of his subject 
are mainly formulated at the end of the book. The passages dealing with the 
‘* international personality of the workers’ organisations and their representatives ”’ 
will be read with particular interest ; they bring out very clearly the nature of 
certain capital improvements introduced into international law by the creation 
of the League of Nations and International Labour Office. The author very rightly 
points out in this connection that these institutions, although introduced into 
international law by the Peace Treaties of 1919, have in fact an existence entirely 
independent of these Treaties, to which they are linked only by a fortuitous connec- 
tion which has no effect on their legal character. 

The book is written with scrupulous care and in precise and definite language 
which helps to make its meaning clear. 


Buen, Deméfilo de. Sobre organizacién y competencia de la jurisdiccién del 
trabajo. Sociedad para el progreso social. Grupo nacional espaol de la Asociacién 
internacional del mismo nombre. Publicacién Num. 44, Madrid, 1935. 40 pp. 


Camara oficial de Comercio de la Provincia de Madrid. Memoria comercial 
1933. Madrid, Sobrinos de la Sucesora de M. Minuesa de los Rios, 1934. xix + 


679 pp. 


Carandell, Juan. Distribucién y estructura de la propiedad rural en la provincia 
de Cordoba. Sociedad para el progreso social. Grupo nacional espafiol de la Asocia- 
cién internacional del mismo nombre. Publicacién Num. 42. Madrid, 1934. 30 pp., 
diagrams. 


China International Famine Relief Commission. //err Raiffeisen among Chinese 
Farmers, 1922-1934. A Résumé of a Growing Movement. Series B. No. 61. Peiping, 
1935. 198 pp. 


Clark, Marjorie Ruth. Organised Labour in Mexico. Chapel Hill, University 
of North Carolina Press, 1934. 315 pp. 


Clarke, John J. Social Administration including the Poor Laws. Second Edition. 
London, Pitman, 1935. x1 + 776 + Lxxvi pp. 

A useful book of reference on the social services in Great Britain. It deals with 
the poor laws, the feeble-minded, the State and voluntary agencies, public health, 
housing and town and country planning, national health insurance, children and 
young persons, State assistance and unemployment. For each topic it presents 
a brief historical survey and explains the law and its administration at the present 
time, In a chapter of conclusions the author makes certain criticisms and sugges- 
tions. There are some useful appendices and a bibliography. 


Confédération frangaise des travailleurs chrétiens. Le plan de la C.F.T.C. 
Paris, Editions Spes. 126 pp. 3.50 frs. 

Text of the programme of the French Confederation of Christian Workers 
setting out the conditions under which, in the opinion of the Confederation, economic 
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and social reconstruction could be carried out in accordance with Christian prin- 
ciples and the lines indicated in the encyclicals Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo 
Anno. The appendix contains, among other matter, the text of the proposed Act, 
based on the plan of the Confederation, concerning the reorganisation of the 
French National Economic Council and the Superior Labour Council, and the 
institution of regional economic councils and regional labour councils. The work 
ends with an account of the history, principles, aim, organisation, activities and 
present situation of the Confederation, and some considerations on the future 
outlook for Christian trade unionism. 


Confederazione Fascista dei Lavoratori dell’Agricultura. L’alimentazione dei 
lavoratori agricoli in Italia. Rome, 1936. 47 pp., tables. 

—— L/alimentation des travailleurs agricoles en Italie. Rome, 1936. 50 pp., 
tables. 

This pamphlet, which is published in Italian and in French by the Italian Fascist 
Confederation of Agricultural Workers, deals with the following subjects : general 
improvement in the food supply of the Italian people ; efforts of the Confederation 
to improve the food supply of its members; the provision of food for certain 
categories of workers as stipulated in collective agreements ; changes in the standard 
of living of share farmers and agricultural workers, and the influence of contracts 
of employment ; food supply of workers on rice plantations ; indirect data relating 
to the improvement in the food supply of the rural population. 


Courageot, Pierre. Les communautés agraires du Maroc et le protectorat frangais. 
Toul, Imprimerie Touloise, 1934. 164 pp., map. 


Demay, J. La condition juridique des cartels internationaux. Paris, Recucil 
Sirey, 1935. 163 pp. 


Dombrowsky, Dr. Hans. Warum Unfdlle. Braunschweig, F. Vieweg, 1935. 
97 pp., illustr. 


Durbin, E. F. M. The Problem of Credit Policy. London, Chapman and Hall, 
1935. 267 pp. 10s. 6d. 

The author examines in the first and theoretical part of his book the effects 
of certain contracts which lead to rigidity of wages and other factors in prices, and 
concludes that, in the light of given institutional conditions, the best policy for 
preventing fluctuations in economic activity is that of stabilising money incomes. 
If given institutional surroundings were adapted to the use of consumers’ credits 
(which would involve a centralised and planned monetary system) a policy of 
stable prices might be successfully carried through. In the second part of his book 
the author examines the practical measures for carrying out these policies. 


Eesti Tervishoiu Muuseum. 1924-1934. Tartu. 69 pp., illustr. 


Illustrated pamphlet in Estonian with a summary in English, describing the 
activities of the Estonian Museum of Hygiene during the decade 1924-1934. 


Emmerson, H. C., and Lascelles, E. C. P. Guide to the Unemployment Insurance 
Acts. London, New York, Toronto, Longmans, Green. vi + 200 pp. 

This is the fourth edition of this invaluable guide to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Acts in Great Britain, revised and brought up to date. 


Estudios sociales y econdmicos. XIX Conferencia internacional del Trabajo 
( Ginebra—Junio 1935), Debates y acuerdos. Madrid, Grafica Administrativa, 1935. 
388 pp. 

Continuing the task it has undertaken of supplying employers’ circles with 
information, the Spanish Association for Social and Economic Studies, under the 
presidency of Mr. F. Junoy Rabat, Spanish Employers’ Delegate to the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, devotes this substantial volume to a record of the 
Nineteenth Session of the Conference. After setting out the employers’ views 
on the question of the reduction of hours of work, the book gives a detailed account 
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of the discussion of this question. The other items on the agenda are also studied 
in turn and a special chapter is given to the Report of the Director and the dis- 
cussion of this Report. The numerous appendices include summaries of documents 
prepared by the International Labour Office for submission to the Conference, and 
a Spanish translation of the text of the Draft Conventions, Recommendations, 
and Resolutions adopted at the Nineteenth Session of the Conference. 


(a) La reduccién de la duracién del trabajo en las minas de carbon. 44 pp. 
(b) La reduccién del trabajo en la industria del hierro y del acero. 47 pp. (c) La reduc- 
cién de la duracién del trabajo en los trabajos piblicos emprendidos por los Gobiernos 
o subvencionados por ellos. 53 pp. (d) La reduccién de la duracién del trabajo en 
la construccioén y la ingenieria civil. 56 pp. Madrid, Grafica Administrativa, 1935. 
Spanish translation of the questionnaires prepared by the International Labour 
Office in connection with the Twentieth Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference on the following subjects : reduction of hours of work in coal mines ; reduc- 
tion of hours of work in the iron and steel industry ; reduction of hours of work 
on public works undertaken or subsidised by Governments ; reduction of hours 
of work in the building and civil engineering industry. 


Fabra Ribas, A. La Organizacién internacional del Trabajo y el progreso social. 
Estructura y obra de la Oficina internacional del Trabajo. Second edition, revised 
and enlarged. Biblioteca Marva. Madrid, Juan Ortiz, 1936. 101 pp. 

A monograph designed for propaganda purposes in which the author describes 
briefly and clearly the work of the International Labour Conference and the organ- 
isation and activities of the International Labour Office. 


Fairchild, Fred Rogers, and others. A Description of the “ New Deal’’. New 
York, Macmillan, 1934. m1 + 104 pp. 


Fekete, Emerich. Die landwirtschaftliche Planung und die “ Planwirtschaft *’ 
der ésl. Agrarier. I. Getreidewirtschaft. Kritik und Entwurf. Prague, Higenverlag. 
64 pp. 6 koruny. 

A criticism of the Czechoslovak grain policy, in which the author seeks to prove 
that the system in force benefits only the larger farms, and not the smallholders. 
He puts forward a scheme of economic planning for grain which would benefit 
all farmers alike. 


Ferguson, R. W., and Abbott, A. Day Continuation Schools. Bournville, Publica- 
tion Department ; London, Pitman, 1935. x + 80 pp., illustr. 


Filene, Edward A. Morals in Business. Berkeley, Committee on the Barbara 
Weinstock Lecture, University of California, 1935. 45 pp. 


Friedli, Dr. W. Prof. Dr. Christian Moser, 1861-1935. Berne, Stiimpfli, 1935. 
47 pp. 

Pamphlet published in memory of Dr. Christian Moser, who, as actuary, Director 
of the Swiss Federal Social Insurance Office, and Professor in the University of 
Berne, exercised a profound and lasting influence on both the development of 
social insurance and its technique. In the immense field of his activities described 
in this pamphlet, special mention may be made of his collaboration in the work 
of the International Labour Office. Professor Moser was a member of several 
committees set up to regulate the transfer of funds of the social insurance institu- 
tions of Alsace-Lorraine, Poznan, Pomorze, and Upper Silesia. 


Gandhi, M. P. Possibilities of the Development of the Sugar Industry in Bengal. 
Calcutta, Book Company. 10 pp. 


Research in Sugar Problems (Agricultural, Chemical, Engineering) 
and Utilisation of By-Products. Calcutta, Book Company. 40 pp. 


Garcia Tello. La perspectiva de la medicina en los seguros sociales, Contribucién 
de la Direccién del Consultorio de Asegurados de Viiia del Mar al V Congreso Nacio- 
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nal de Medicina Argentino y a las primeras jornadas de medicina social celebradas 
en Rosario de Santa Fé el ao 1934. Santiago, Imp. Universitaria, 1934. 110 pp., 


diagrams. 


Glasz, C. Hypotheekbanken en Woningmarkt in Nederland. Mortgage Companies 
and Urban Real Estate Financing in the Netherlands. Nederlandsch Economisch 
Instituut. Netherlands Economic Institute, No. 15. Haarlem, De Erven F. Bohn, 
1935. 128 + 12 pp. 

This study includes an examination of the houses on the market in Amsterdam, 
The Hague, and Rotterdam, where the number of empty houses is particularly 
high. The author concludes that an effort at co-ordination is necessary in order 
to re-establish equilibrium between supply and demand on the urban real estate 
market, and considers that a more active intervention on the part of the Govern- 
ment is essential with a view to regulating the operations of mortgage companies. 
The pamphlet includes short summaries in English and in French, 


Graziadei, Antonio. Le capital et Vintérét. Critiques aux théories de Marz. 
Paris, Editions Rieder. vim + 187 pp. 25 frs. 


Griingard, Isaak. Beitrdge zur mathematisch-technischen Grundlage der Inva- 
lidenversicherung. Inaugural-Dissertation, Universitat Bern. Ziirich, G. Leemann, 
1935. 84 pp., tables, diagrams. 

This thesis examines some questions which have not yet been made completely 
clear in the mathematical theory of invalidity insurance. Without dealing specially 
with social insurance, it bears on connected spheres which, from the technical 
standpoint, are closely related to it: pension funds, and industrial assurance. 
A whole chapter deals with the case of a population in a stationary condition due to 
natural causes, which, because of the simplifications arising from that condition, 
presents, from the standpoint of social insurance, a special interest and a practical 
significance. The study of the effect of re-entry into insurance is a problem that 
will not fail to interest the social insurance actuary. 


Hermann, Georg. Die Beamtenbausparkasse innerhalb der Bausparbewegung. 
Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Wiirde eines Doktors der Staatswissen- 
schaften der Hohen Rechts- und Staatswissenschaftlichen Fakultit der Christian 
Albrechts- Universitat zu Kiel. Zeulenroda i. Th., B. Sporn. 111 pp. 

Contains, in addition to a description of the activities of civil servants’ provident 
savings funds for house-building purposes in Germany, two chapters on similar 
movements in Great Britain and the United States. A copious bibliography is 
included. 


History of Labour in the United States. 1896-1932. Introduction to Volumes III 
and IV by John R. Commons, LL.D. Volume III: Working Conditions, by Don 
D. Lescourer, Ph.D.; Labour Legislation, by Elizabeth BRanpDE!s, Ph.D. xxx+778 
pp. $4.50. Volume IV: Labour Movements, by Selig PERLMAN, Ph.D., and Philip 
Tart, Ph.D. vu + 683 pp. $4. New York, MacMillan Company, 1935. 


These two volumes are the sequel to The History of Labour in the United States 
published in two volumes by John R. Commons and his associates in 1918. While 
the first two volumes gave the history of labour movements, and incidentally 
of working conditions and labour legislation, down to the year 1896, the present 
volumes contain a survey of the developments which have occurred from the latter 
date until 1932 ; that is, down to the advent of the New Deal. Volume III deals 
in separate sections with conditions of work and labour legislation, and Volume IV 
with the march of events affecting the development of trade organisations. Each 
of these volumes will be of invaluable aid to students who are interested in the 
general study of the relations between capital and labour, but particularly to those 
who seek detailed information with regard to the special labour conditions which 
prevailed in the United States during the period under review. 


Histraduth. General Federation of Jewish Labour in Eretz-Israel. Executive 
Committee. Statistical and Information Department. Organisation générale des 
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ouvriers juifs de Palestine. Comité exécutif. Section de statistique et d'information. 
Rapport statistique. Bulletin No. 7. Tel-Aviv, 1935. 112 pp. 


Hogg, Quintin McGarel. The Law of Arbitration (incorporating the Arbitration 
Acts 1889-1934). Foreword by the Right Honourable Viscount Hamsaam, D.C.L., 
LL.D. London, Butterworth, 1936. Lym + 343 + 40 pp. 


A general treatise on the English law of arbitration. A chapter entitled ‘‘ Master 
and Servant ”’ deals with the Industrial Courts Act, arbitration under the Factory 
Act in disputes as to whether the owner of a factory has made adequate provision 
of means of escape in case of fire, and arbitration under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. 


Horace Plunkett Foundation. Co-operation and the New Agricultural Policy. 
London, P. S. King, 1935. 136 pp. 5s. 

The questions examined in this book are the following. 

Has the system of State planning in Great Britain taken the place of voluntary 
co-operation ? Is it a complete and satisfactory substitute ; and, if not, what 
scope does the altered state of British agriculture offer for that voluntary co-opera- 
tive reconstruction which has remarkable achievements to its credit, and which 
in many countries co-exists with and makes fruitful a high degree of State planning? 
The volume considers the historical and legal background of the “ agricultural 
revolution ’’ and makes a classified survey of agricultural planning in 1935, assess- 
ing the effect of the various schemes as applied so far upon different classes of the 
community. A chapter is devoted to the oversea effects of the new British agri- 
cultural policy. 


Jahresbericht tiber die Tatigkeit der preussischen Gewerbemedizinalrdte wahrend 
des Kalenderjahres 1934. Im Auftrage des Herrn Reichs- und Preussischen Ministers 
des Innern herausgegeben von Dr. Erich Hesse und Dr. Hermann Gersis. Ver- 
6ffentlichungen aus dem Gebiete der Medizinalverwaltung, XLV. Band, 9. Heft. 
Berlin, Richard Schoetz, 1936. 212 pp. 


Annual reports for 1934 of the Prussian medical inspectors of factories. The 
plan followed in the present work is the same as that adopted for former reports. 
The first part deals with administrative matters, tours of inspection, and scientific 
activities of the inspectors. The second contains a general survey of questions 
relating to industrial hygiene and labour protection, i.e. hygiene in the factory, 
the human factor, measures to suppress sources of injury, welfare provisions for the 
staff, first aid and life-saving appliances, protection of factory surroundings. The 
third part gives the data collected arranged according to industries. The fourth 
deals with occupational diseases, notification, and compensation. The fifth contains 
observations and suggestions regarding the health of the workers. An alphabetical 
index is included. The medical factory inspectors having been attached to the 
Ministry of Labour for the Reich and Prussia since 1 July 1935, this report is the 
last to appear in this series. 


Jewkes, John, and Gray, E. M. Wages and Labour in the Lancashire Cotton 
Spinning Industry. Manchester University Press, 1935. x1v +- 222 pp. 

The authors of this book have set themselves to enquire into the reasons for 
which wages in the cotton industry are, generally speaking, and except in the case 
of mule spinners, lower than in other industries. In Lancashire, after reaching their 
peak in 1920, wages fell heavily from 1921 onwards ; by 1932 they had declined to 
50 per cent. of the 1921 rates, while daily earnings had fallen still more heavily. In 
the case of mule spinners there was an increase in rates before 1914, which led toa 
sharp rise in the cost of production per unit and also in hourly earnings, a fact which 
explains why this industry was so severely hit by the dislocation of world trade. 
Until 1913, Manchester and Bolton had a virtual monopoly of high-class yarns, 
which can only be spun by mules ; but after the war, whereas the technical improve- 
ments introduced in other countries turned them into dangerous competitors, 
there was no increase in the output per worker in Lancashire. The authors suggest 
as methods of reducing costs of production the development of continuous spinning 
and the unification of the wage rates for mule spinners. 
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Katzaroff, I. Wnoskite “ zlopoluka”’ pri fonda obchestveni ossigurovki. Sofia, 
“ Hudojshnik *’, 1935. 130 pp. 50 leva. 

In this work the author, who is actuary to the Bulgarian Social Insurance 
Fund, has made an exhaustive study of the question of accident insurance contri- 
butions under all its aspects. His work forms in fact a complete treatise on the 
subject. After discussing the general questions connected with this branch of 
insurance, the author proceeds in the second part of the volume to consider the 
contribution and the method of its collection, which he regards as the crucial point 
of the whole scheme. The old method of collection, which consisted in paying the 
employers’ contributions into a special account with the National Bank of Bulgaria, 
proved unsatisfactory, having led to a deficit of some eighty million leva in ten 
years. The author considers that the new system, under which the principle of 
affixing stamps to a special accident insurance card, already applied in the other 
branches of insurance, and introduced for accident insurance in 1935, will improve 
the financial position of the scheme by allowing of a more effective control over 
the payment of the employers’ contributions. 


Keményffi, Dr. Janos, and Mitnitzky, Dr. Mark. Egy munkaszerzési akcio 
elérelathaté eredményei Magyarorszigon. Konjunkturapolitikai tanulmany. Der 
wahrscheinliche Effekt einer Arbeitsbeschaffungsaktion in Ungarn. A magyar 
Gazdasagkutat6 Intézet, 10. szamu kiilén kiadvanya. Ungarisches Institut fiir 
Wirtschaftsforschung, Sonderheft Nr. 10. Budapest, 1935. 58 pp. 

The authors try to determine the probable effect of a public works policy 
on the economic situation in Hungary. They attempt to measure, by ingenious 
calculations, the increase in demand that the carrying out of a programme of 
public works would bring about. The main interest of the study lies in the ex- 
haustive examination made of the factors which, during the whole period of 
circulation of the capital invested, tend gradually to contract the increased pur- 
chasing power injected by this capital into economic activity. Despite these 
factors, however, the new impetus given by public works can, in the authors’ 
opinion, initiate a lasting recovery if the right moment is chosen to put them in 


hand. 


Lakenbacher, Ernst. Was bringt das Gewerbliche Sozialversicherungsgesetz 
dem Arbeiter ? Vienna, 1935. 43 pp. 50 Groschen. 


Lansbury, George. Labour’s Way with the Commonwealth. Labour Shows the 
Way. General Editor, Clement R. ATLEE, M.P. London, Methuen, 1935. 119 pp. 


Lehman, Liane. Le droit de l’artiste sur son interprétation. Paris, Librairie 
générale de droit et de jurisprudence, 1935. 210 pp. 


Lester, W.R. Poverty and Plenty: The True National Dividend. The Pros 
and Cons of Social Credit. Henry George Foundation of Great Britain. London, 
Hogarth Press, 1935. 31 pp. 1s. 


Lyon, Leverett S., and others. The National Recovery Administration. An 
Analysis and Appraisal. Washington, Brookings Institution, 1935. xxi + 947 pp. 


Maurette, Fernand. Algunos aspectos econémicos y sociales de la concurrencia 
japonesa, Texto francés y traduccién espahola. Sociedad para el progreso social. 
Grupo nacional espanol de la Asociacién internacional del Mismo Nombre. Publi- 
cacién Num, 43. Madrid, 1935. 47 pp. 


McGregor, A.G. The Correct Economy for the Machine Age. The Economic 
Policy which must be pursued if Prosperity is to be achieved and maintained. Fore- 
word by John A. Hopson. Second edition. London, Pitman, 1935. xv + 274 pp. 


Menzies-Kitchin, A.W. Land Settlement. A report prepared for the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trustees. Foreword by the Trustees. Edinburgh, T. and A. 
Constable, 1935. xvi + 175 pp. 

This study, which was undertaken on behalf of the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trustees, deals with the possibilities of increased land settlement in Great Britain, 
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both as a means of alleviating unemployment and from the social and political 
standpoints. After developing the arguments for and against increased land 
settlement, the author reaches the conclusion that a large-scale policy of land 
settlement in Great Britain cannot be justified on economic grounds and can have 
little influence in solving the problem of unemployment ; if undertaken for social 
and political reasons, it will require to be supported either by dearer food prices 
or by direct subsidies. As regards the types of holding, he considers the mixed 
family farm of 30-50 acres as the most suitable unit of settlement. There is little 
future for full-time smallholdings of 3-5 acres, as they are intrinsically weak econo- 
mically, except perhaps where they are established on a carefully planned group 
system of co-operation. Valuable experiments are being made on these lines, 
but it is too early to judge of their ultimate success. On the other hand, part-time 
subsistence holdings for unemployed industrial workers should be encouraged, 
as they contribute to the welfare of the worker and his family without disturbing 
existing markets or depressing the standard of living of those engaged in an industry 
in which financial returns are already low. 


Minkowska, Anna. Rodzina bezroboina na podstawie Ankiety 1932 r. La famille 
de chémeurs. Institut d’économie sociale. Questions ouvriéres, No. 12. Warsaw, 
1935. 112 pp. 

This study was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LV, No. 11, 
9 September 1935, pages 301-302. 


Moulton, Harold G. The Formation of Capital. Institute of Economics of the 
Brookings Institution. Publication No. 59. Washington, Brookings Institution, 
1935. x1 + 207 pp. $2.50. 


Muirhead, James F. Land and Unemployment. Edited with an Introductory 
Note on Henry George by Carnet Smiru, B.A. Foreword by Sir A.'T. Wiison, M.P. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1935. xix + 211 pp. 

A plea in favour of the taxation of land values as originally proposed by Henry 
George in Progress and Poverty. The author believes that this would make most 
other taxes unnecessary, thus freeing industry from a considerable burden, and 
would lead to great industrial prosperity. He puts forward this idea as an alter- 
native to socialism which, he thinks, would be disastrous. 


Murchie, Robert W. Minnesota State-Wide Recreation Programme. Minne- 
apolis, University of Minnesota, 1934. 31 pp., illustr. 

A short account of surveys made in the State of Minnesota relating to the 
utilisation of workers’ spare time, principally in connection with the activities 
of the Civil Works Administration down to March 1934, and since then under 
the Emergency Relief Administration. 


Murphy, J. T. Modern Trade Unionism. A study of the present tendencies and 
the future of Trade Unions in Britain. London, George Routledge, 1935. xvi + 
199 pp. 5s. 


National Conference of Social Work. Proceedings at the sixty-second annual 
session held in Montreal, Canada, 9-15 June 1935. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1935. xu -+ 748 pp. 

A collection of some sixty papers, dealing mainly with particular aspects of 
American social work, especially as carried on during the economic crisis. Several 
of the papers consider the place of individual case-work in the administration 
of different branches of public assistance. 


National Industrial Conference Board. The Townsend Scheme. New York, 
1936. x1 + 42 pp. $1. 

The “ Townsend Old-Age Revolving Pension Plan’’, which enjoys wide support 
in the United States of America at the present time, proposes briefly that a pension 
of $200 a month should become payable to every person on reaching the age of 
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60, on condition that he withdraws from gainful activity and promises to spend 
each month’s instalment of his pension within the month. The cost would be met 
by a tax of 2 per cent. on all business transactions. There would be some 8,000,000 
beneficiaries, and their pensions would amount to $20,000,000,000, a year or 
40 per cent. of the present national income. It is claimed that the withdrawal 
of the beneficiaries from the labour market and the rapid circulation of money, 
which would result from the application of the plan, would cure unemployment. 

The National Industrial Conference Board has produced this study in order to 
demonstrate that the plan would be impossible to administer, and that if an attempt 
to apply it were made, the ultimate outcome could “only be a general and un- 
measurable inflationary rise in prices of goods and services, a reduction in the 
production of wealth, an expansion in the amount and depreciation of the value 
of the currency, and a vast redistribution of the national income which will reduce 
the real income of the whole people and lower the general standard of living ”’. 


Netter, F. Essai de démographie ouvriére d’aprés les statistiques d’assurances 
sociales. Reprinted from the Journal de la Société de statistique de Paris, December 
1935. 

Because of the difficulty of defining the term “ wage earner ’’ and the mobility 
of the population liable to compulsory social insurance, it was not possible to know 
exactly the number of persons covered by the general system of social insurance 
applied in France since 1930. Mr. Netter’s study is based on the more reliable 
figures relating to the number of contributions from insured persons. The results 
of the examination of the quarterly insurance cards show for each quinquennial 
age group the distribution of 100,000 insured persons, the average daily wage, 
and the distribution of insured persons between the wage classes defined in the 
Act of 1930. A special enquiry into the days of sickness in respect of which com- 
pensation was paid in 1930 and 1931 enables a comparison to be made between 
the wages of male and female workers, gives indications regarding the wages of 
the husbands or wives of the insured, and leads to an estimate of the average per 
insured person of the cost of benefits in kind. The figures collected up to now 
relate only to the early years of the application of the Act, but it would already 
appear that social insurance statistics will be of the highest interest for the study 
of the insured population from the standpoint of demography and health. 


Nogueira, 0. Pupo. A industria em face das leis do trabalho. Sao Paulo, 1935. 
225 pp. 


Nordal, Gideon. En medicinsk-psykologisk undersékning av eleverna vid vissa 
skyddshem. Meddelanden fran Kung. Socialdepartementets Byra fér Fattigvards- 
och Barnavards-iirenden. Nr. 59. September, 1935 19 pp. 


On Economic Planning. Papers delivered at the Regional Study Conference 
of the International Industrial Relations Institute, New York, 23-27 November 
1934. Edited, with an Introduction, by Mary VAN KLEECK and Mary L. FLEDDERUS. 


New York, Covici Friede, 1935. 275 pp. $3. 


Pergolesi, Ferruccio. JIstituzioni di diritto corporativo. Second edition, revised 
and brought up to date. Turin, Unione tipografico-editrice Torinese, 1935. 568 pp. 
40 lire. 


Piller, Joseph. Corporation et fédéralisme. Bibliothéque corporative publiée 
sous les auspices de Union corporative suisse. Neuchatel, Paris, Victor Attinger. 
98 pp. 2.50 frs. 

Convinced, on the one hand, that the solution of the problem of the relations 
between the State and the individual should be sought in an occupational orga- 
nisation as far removed from the “ totalitarian ’’ conception as from the liberal 
conception, and, on the other, that cantonal autonomy is an essential element 
in the Swiss political system, the author seeks to determine how the terms “ cor- 
poration’’ and “federalism ’’ can be conciliated in a formula adapted to the 
needs of Switzerland. He analyses, as an example, the Fribourg Act of 1933 on 
corporative organisation. 
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Pimlott, J. A. R. Toynbee Hall. Fifty Years of Social Progress 1884-1934. 
Preface by His Grace the ArcHBIsHOP OF CANTERBURY. Introduction by J. J. 
MALLOoN. London, J. M. Dent, 1935. xx + 315 pp., illustr. 

A history of the movement for workers’ education and the utilisation of spare 
time as portrayed in the work of Toynbee Hall. The author sets out the reasons 
for the institution of settlements towards the end of the nineteenth century, and 
describes the activities of Toynbee Hall down to recent years. A bibliography is 
included. 


Polin, Raymond, and Charon, J. G. Les cooperatives rurales et U Etat en Tchéco- 
slovaquie et en Roumanie. Preface by C. BOuGLE. Paris, Félix Alean, 1934. vu + 164 
pp. 25 frs. 


Potter, Pitman B. An Introduction to the Study of International Organisation. 
Fourth Edition. New York, London, D. Appleton-Century, 1935. xvi + 645 pp. 


Ranelletti, Aristide. Arteriosclerosi, cardiopatie, di origine saturnina. Quaderni 
de l’Assistenza sociale. No. 2. Rome, “ Europa’, 14 pp. 

Deals briefly with the following questions: arteriosclerosis and cardiopathy 
due to lead poisoning ; their pathogenesis ; symptoms and diagnosis of arterio- 
sclerosis due to lead poisoning ; estimate of the degree of incapacity to work which 
it can entail. 


Reichsverband Deutscher Landversicherungsanstalten. Aommentar zur Reichs- 
versicherungs-Ordnung. Viertes and Fiinftes Buch. Invalidenversicherung. Bezie- 
hungen der Versicherungstrdger zu einander und zu anderen Verpflichteten. Wander- 
versicherung. 4. Tausend. Cassel, 1935. 333 pp. 

This work, which was prepared by the German National Union of Territorial 
Pension Insurance Institutions and is designed principally for the use of officials of 
these institutions, is a commentary on the fourth and fifth parts of the German 
Social Insurance Code, i.e. the provisions concerning invalidity, old-age, and widows’ 
and orphans’ insurance, and the relations between the different insurance institu- 
tions. 


Schaer, C. Lehrlinge. Ihre Ausbildung, Behandlung und Fiirsorge. Winterthur, 
A. Vogel, 1934. 338 pp., illustr. 


Schaetz, Dr. L.. and Schwerin, von. Reichsgesetz iiber die Vereinheitlichung des 
Gesundheitswesens nebst Begriindung, Durchfiihrungsverordnungen, Dienstordnung, 
Gebiihrenordnung fiir die Gesundheitsdmter und weiteren Vollzugsbestimmungen. 


Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1935. 183 pp. 

A commentary on the Act, the three Legislative Decrees, and the various regula- 
tions concerning the unification of the communal health offices in Germany. 
The book also gives the scales of charges of the health offices and bacteriological 
institutes. 


Seafarers’ Education Service. .4 Challenge from the Sea. A Record of the Origin, 
Progress and Aspirations of the Seafarers’ Education Service. Landon, 1935. 38 pp., 
illustr. 6d. 


Seiler, E., and others. Pflanzwerke fiir Arbeitslose als Krisenhilfe. Schriften 
der Schweizerischen Vereinigung fiir Innenkolonisation und industrielle Land- 
wirtschaft. No. 52. Zurich, 1935. 28 pp. maps. 

An account of the efforts of the Swiss Association for Home Colonisation during 
recent years to settle the unemployed on the land, particularly in the cantons of 
Basle and Zurich. A survey is made of the land still available in the latter canton 
for further colonisation schemes. 


Semaines sociales de France, Angers, XVII™° session, 1935. L’organisation 


aris, J. Gabalda ; 
10 


corporative. Compte rendu in extenso des cours et conférences. 
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Lyons, Emmanuel Vitte, Chronique sociale de France, 1935. 632 pp., illustr. 
30 frs. 

The Angers Social Week, devoted to the problem of the corporation, laid down 
in definite terms the position of Social Catholics towards trade organisation. The 
problem was considered under all its aspects, and both theory and practice were 
reviewed in turn. 

The general position taken up may be summed up as follows. At the present 
time deep disorder prevails, its chief cause no doubt lying in the scramble for pro- 
fits and the exclusive pursuit of gain on which the capitalist system is founded. 
The remedy is to be sought in a system intermediate between complete State 
control and pure individualism which safeguards the rightful liberties of human 
beings ; namely, in organisation by trades or corporative organisation. By corpora- 
tion is meant an oflicial body which acts as intermediary between the State and the 
individual and is responsible for ensuring the general welfare within the trade 
concerned. Its duty is to adjust production to consumption, confirm collective 
agreements, extend to the whole trade the agreements made between employers’ 
and workers’ organisations, regulate credit, and organise the work scientifically. 
The regulations between the individual, the trade, and the State are summed up 
in two classical definitions : individuals and organisations are free within the organ- 
ised trade, and the State is the supreme instance for all disputes and the guardian 
of the general welfare. 

The corporation, it was pointed out, will not have to be created from the begin- 
ning ; its elements already exist in the shape of trade unions, joint economic bodies, 
chambers of agriculture, commerce, and trades, the National Economic Council, 
and the Superior Labour Council, all of which are destined to serve as the founda- 
tions of the new structure. 

Several chapters are devoted to a study of the somewhat heterogeneous foreign 
systems which are commonly described as corporative, although some of them have 
little in common with the ideal of Social Catholicism, 


Shakai Jigyo Daikai. (Congress of Social Work). Kokusai Rodo Kikau to Shakai 
Jigyo. (International Labour Organisation and Social Work). Paper presented to 
the Eighth Congress of Social Work. Tokyo, 1935. 14 pp. 


Social Work Year Book 1935. A Description of Organised Activities in Social 
Work and in Related Fields. Third Issue. Editor, Fred S. HALL. New York, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1935. 698 pp. $4. 


Spencer, William H. Collective Bargaining under Section 7 (a) of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. Studies in Business Administration. Vol. V, No. 3. 
Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1935. 1x + 89 pp. $1. 


Srinivasan, R. K., and Moorty, C. Narasimha. Labour and Housing in Bangalore 
City. University of Mysore Economic Studies, I. Published under the direction of 
the Department of Economics. Bangalore, Bangalore Press, 1935. v + 55 pp. 

The housing problem is one of particular interest in Bangalore, where the popu- 
lation rose in forty years (1891-1931) from some 80,000 to 172,000. Chapters III 
and IV of this pamphlet contain an analysis of data relating to huts and tenement 
houses. Chapter V describes the evils of overcrowding. The remaining chapters 
deal with measures of housing reform taken or under consideration to combat 
this evil. 


Steyer, Konrad. Die Wanderungsbewegung in Ostpreussen. Eine Bevilkerungs- 
studie. Berlin, Griife und Unzer. 147 pp., tables, diagrams, 

This study, the first of a series of statistical studies on East Prussia, deals with 
migration movements in that Province. 
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